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The Ministers Own Mental Health 


Last year, after many years of preparation, PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
published a special issue devoted entirely to the theme of “The Min- 
ister’s Own Mental Health.” This was a symposium by some of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding theologians and psychiatrists, exploring with profound 
wisdom and insight some of the practical pay ee problems which 
face the minister in his daily worl. and pointing to ways and means 
through which the minister can not only become more effective in his 
work, but conserve his own emotional and mental well-being. 


We were, of course, aware of the great interest on the part of the 
average minister in this problem, but we were not prepared for the 
tremendous response. It seems that in addition to the contribution which 
this issue made to the minister’s own thinking and work, he was using 
it as an important educational instrument about the ministry with his 
lay board members, doctors, psychiatrists, educators, and other profes- 
sional men in his community. Ministers were ordering the issue in 
quantities of a dozen copies—sometimes even a hundred copies. As a 
result, the issue was entirely exhausted within two weeks after publica- 
tion. 

Because of the continuing demand for the issue, we have now de- 
cided to reprint it and to make it available to the hundreds of ministers 
who have been asking for it, at the following reduced rates: 


Single copies 50c each 
5 or more copies 35c_” 
10 ” ” ” 25¢ ” 
25 ” ” ” 20c ” 


You can now order this important issue for yourself, as well as for 
your lay board members, the physicians in your community, and other 
professional people who should know more about the ministry and its 
problems. 





Contents of 
The Minister's Own Mental 
Health 


THE HEALTHY MINISTER 
By Wayne E. Oates 

FOSTERING THE MENTAL HEALTH OF 

MINISTERS 

By Daniel Blain, M.D. 

MENTAL ILLNESS AMONG THE CLERGY 
By Leonard Morgan, Jr. 

THE HOSPITALIZED MINISTER: 

A PRELIMINARY STUDY 
By Albert L. Meiburg and 
Richard K. Young 

THE MENTAL HEALTH OF MINISTERS 
By Samuel Southard 

ARE MINISTERS BREAKING DOWN? 
By Hazen G. Werner, Reuel L. 
Howe, Carl W. Christensen, M.D. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Manuasset, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check for $........... 
Please send ....... copy (copies) of 
The Minister’s Own Mental Health to: 
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Will you have daily 
devotions in 1962? 


lt only takes five minutes... 
for a morning devotion to 
start the new day, or for an 
evening devotion at the close. 


The Upper Room offers 
guidance through its medita- 
tions, prayers, Scripture 
selections and thoughts for 
the day. 


World-wide in its circula- 
tion, The Upper Room is writ- 
ten and used by Christians of 
all evangelical denominations. 
Over 50,000 churches dis- 
tribute it regularly to their 
members. If your church is 
not among that number, we 
invite you to use it in 1962. 
Order now. 10 or more 
copies to Ne address, 


7¢ per co 
wow su 


A Supertor 


sriptions $i, Pp 1961 


hree years $2. Address 


Che Upper Room 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
38 Editions — 32 Languages 
1908 Grand Ave. Nashville, Tenn. 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


I was very much interested in the article 
by Elliott Dunlap Smith on “The Conflict 
Between Duties and Major Values in Pro 
fessional Life” in your October issue, and 
your use of him as the “Man of the Month.” 
What Dr. Smith says is very significant and 
I would like to have your permission to re- 
print this article in a future issue of the 
“Journal of the Liberal Ministry,” of which 
I am editor. 

ALAN G. DEALE 
Minister of 

Church of the Christian 
Union, Unitarian 
Rockford, Illinois 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I was very much interested in and pleased 
with the article by Reuel L. Howe on “The 
Recovery of Dialogue in Preaching” in the 
October issue of PASTORAL psycHoLocy. | 
wonder if we may have your permission to 
reprint this article some time in THE CHAP- 
LAIN, 

LAWRENCE P. FITZGERALD 
Editor, THE CHAPLAIN 
Washington, D. C 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I was delighted to see the appearance of 
“Psychological Briefs” in your September 
edition. With the great bulk of psychological 
articles printed in the many different jour- 
nals, it becomes difficult at best to keep 
track of those which are of relevance to one’s 
particular area of interest. So it is real serv- 
ice to find them congregated in one place. I 
would like to suggest that you make this 4 
regular part of your journal. Or, as an ak 
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ternate, a condensation of reprints of inter- 
est to your readers. 

I also read with a great deal of interest 
Seward Hiltner’s article on “Psychoanalytic 
Education in the U. S., in the October issue. 
It cleared up a number of questions that I 
had in my own mind. Since only medical stu- 
dents and a select group of others can en- 
ter into the psychoanalytic area, I wonder if 

similar article on psychotherapy might not 
be of more value to your audience. 

in closing, I would like to add how much 
I have enjoyed your past issues. 


RonaLp E. LouGHREY 

Research Assistant 

George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Copies of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY from 
January to June are now safely in my care 
and I am looking forward to some good 
reading. My hospital chaplaincy will be en- 
riched by such reading. 

I was ordained in 1937 and have been 
Rector of three different parishes. My age 
is 49. I hold the Th.L. degree of the Aus- 
tralian College of Theology. In 1945 I re- 
duced an aboriginal language to writing and 
then translated into this language (Nun- 
gubuyu) a Gospel and an Epistle. My hos- 
pital chaplaincy is at the largest hospital in 
the southern hemisphere (1300 beds) and I 
may have to train chaplains later on. 

In the January, 1961 issue I was most in- 
terested in the list of “Institutions offering 
comprehensive courses in pastoral care which 
lead to the Master’s or Doctor’s degree in the 
areas of pastoral theology and _ pastoral 
care.” There are no such places in New 
South Wales. 


L. J. Harris 

The Church of England 
Hospital Chaplaincy 

New South Wales, Australia 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Let me say that I thoroughly enjoy pPas- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY—have ever since its in 
ception. I find it an invaluable tool in my 
work. 

Rev. Pirser M., 
Colonial Heights 
Presbyterian Church 
Kingsport, Tennessee 


LYONS 


THE EDITOR 





HARPER BOOKS 
on Religion 
and Mental Health 


THE MINISTER AND 
THE CARE OF SOULS 


By Danter. Day WituiaMs. “Very 
useful . . . the sort of book I 
should have had when I was in 
seminary ... just what the doctor 
ordered for the young theolog 
who sorely needs an adequate 
image of ‘the minister’ in order 
to understand himself and his 
vocation.”—-ALBERT C. OUTLER. 


$3.50 


DIALOGUE AND DESTINY 


By Avsert E. Day. “This book 
brings out the author’s gifts of 
counseling and it has a quality 


almost after the manner of 
Augustine’s Confessions . . . It 
is a poignant and_ serviceable 


human document.”—CEORGE A. 
BUTTRICK. 3.5 


MINISTER 

AND DOCTOR MEET 
By Grancer E. Westserc. How 
collaboration between minister 
and doctor can greatly increase 
spiritual and physical health. Dr. 
Westberg discusses: the spirit- 
body approach to health, what is 
pastoral care, faith healing, reli- 
gion-medicine case conferences, 
the patient who objects to or- 
ganized religion, problems of both 
doctor and minister, $3.50 


RELIGION 
AND MENTAL HEALTH 


A Casebook with Commentary 

By Hans Hormann, Thirty-eight 
carefully chosen case histories 
from the files of doctors, min- 
isters, psychologists, and from 
great literature, show the dynam- 
ic interaction of religion and 
psychology in actual life experi- 
ence. “Highly recommended.”— 
CARROLL A. WISE. $5.00 


At your bookseller / HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 

















Wallace Denton 






















T HE FIELD of pastoral care and pastoral psychology is now de- 
veloping a new generation of leaders. These men are products 
of well-developed and carefully supervised programs of intensive clini- 
cal experience and quality-level graduate research. They have them- 
selves contributed as graduate students to the programs which in turn 
granted them their professional degrees. Now they are in positions 
of pioneering leadership themselves. They are remarkably free from 
the “party-cries” of the earlier days of clinical training. They are 
broad in their sympathies, skilled and dedicated in their abilities, and 
are vividly aware of the challenge of the work of the pastor in this 
era. Wallace Denton, a member of the counseling staff of the Mid- 
west Christian Counseling Center in Kansas City, Missouri, ranks 
at the top of this group of pastoral theologians. 

Denton had ten years of pastoral experience in rural, urban, and 
suburban settings, before he finished his B.D. degree at Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. This etched a clear-cut understanding 
of, and a deep-running devotion to, the pastoral task in Denton’s 
world-view. None of his advanced training—and he has had much of 
it—has done anything but deepen this understanding and devotion. 
Denton developed his graduate interest in 

pastoral psychology while working with public 

The MAN school children as Assistant Director of Pupil 
Personnel of the Louisville (Kentucky) Pub- 

of the lic Schools, 1950-1955. During this time he 
studied for the Master’s degree of Theology 

Hi 0 | T ii in Pastoral Care and wrote his thesis concern- 
ing the dynamic factors of church attendance 


in truants of Louisville Public Schools. This 














(Continued on page 66) 
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editorial 


New Look at a Familiar Face 


A SPECIAL issue on the minister’s 
wife would have concerned an il- 
legal segment of the English popula- 
tion barely more than 350 years ago. 
This is so because until that time state 
law in England did not recognize the 
legality of a married clergy. Though a 
child of the Reformation, the minis- 
ter’s wife was to experience many years 
of seclusion and persecution before fi- 
nally receiving her full citizenship pa- 
pers under the reign of King James I, 
who is best known to us for authorizing 
the King James Version of the Bible. 
So in 1604 when James I signed the 
Millenary Petition, a document pre- 
sented by the Puritans requesting sev- 
eral rights including state recognition 
of a married clergy, ministers’ wives 
became legal! At least this was a set- 
tled issue when she came to this coun- 
try. 

There are times when it seems that 
all of our haggling both pro and con 
has little to do with the survival of 
certain issues which appear “in the 
fullness of time.” These ideas have an 
inward mobility which builds up a mo- 


mentum that cannot be stemmed by 
indifference or opposition. The recog- 
nition of the need for serious study of 
the role of the modern minister’s wife 
is one such idea, as was the minister’s 
right to marry an earlier one. In fact, 
when one considers the unique posi- 
tion this wife occupies in the church 
and community, it is amazing that a 
more thoroughgoing approach to un- 
derstanding her has not been made be- 
fore now. 

A part of the uniqueness of her posi- 
tion can actually be stated within a sim- 
ple question, “What lawyer’s wife is 
expected to know law, or physician’s 
wife know medicine, as the minister’s 
wife is expected to know theology and 
religion?” It would be ludicrous to 
expect the lawyer’s wife to be by her 
husband’s side in court, or the physi- 
cian’s wife to faithfully follow her hus- 
band to the hospital. Yet, the minister’s 
wife is commonly expected to be an 
“expert” in matters of religion and is 
called upon to speak and perform oth- 
er religious functions. Or, as one wife 
relates, ““‘When the church doors are 
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open, I am expected to be there, even 
if I have a broken leg and it is in a 
cast!” Nonetheless, it has only been 
within the past five years that the sys- 
tematic eye of the social scientist has 
turned upon her and her unique role. 
His conclusions may surprise us. Some 
of the stereotypes of the minister’s wife 
are about as up-to-date as button- 
hooks ! 

An astute observer of some aspects 
of the current socio-theological scene 
was the late Halford Luccock*, who 
wrote regularly in the “Christian Cen- 
tury” under the pseudonym, Simeon 
Stylites. In one issue, Stylites, in his 
usual poignant style, stated that there 
is a new freedom for this wife to cease 
being a type and to become an individu- 
al. He went on to say: 


She used to be shown one model and 
told that she had better conform or—else. 
Lincoln freed the slaves, and time and 
good sense are bringing freedom to the 
preacher’s wife to be herself (“New 
Look In Preachers’ Wives,” December 
21, 1955). 


This special edition of PAsToRAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, if nothing else, will show 
how complicated this process of free- 
dom can be. It is, nonetheless, an at- 
tempt on the part of the writers to take 
seriously a matter which needs careful 
attention. This issue has been in the 
making for three years. Most of the ar- 
ticles are based on research, a rarity 
for literature concerning the pastor’s 
wife. The preponderance of what has 
been previously written has been done 
by the wives themselves, based pri- 
marily on individual personal experi- 
ence. Much of this literature is super- 
ficial and misleading. It may actually be 
confusing, particularly to the girl an- 


> 


*Dr. Luccock was a charter member of 
the Editorial Advisory 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Board of PASTORAL 


PSYCHOLOGY 


December 


ticipating marriage to a minister and 
who reads this to gain insight and help 
into her new role. The concept she is 
likely to get will be idealistic and bear 
little resemblance to real life. One min- 
ister’s wife told of writing the editor 
of one of her church’s magazines pro- 
testing the picture of the minister’s 
family depicted in a serial written by 
the wife of a minister. “The wife is too 
good, too nice, too sweet,” she pro- 
tested to the editor. “Ministers and 
their families simply aren’t that way.” 
To this the editor replied, “We know 
it, but it makes interesting reading!” 
Another young wife, who had read one 
of the self-help books on pastors’ wives, 
said to me, “I was scared to death. It 
[the book] confirmed all the fears ] 
ever had. After all, we wives are human 
just like everybody else.” 

In the past year or so a host of new 
writers have become interested in the 
wives of ministers as subject material. 
Numerous articles have appeared on 
the popular market. Some of these, 
written from a reporter’s point of view, 
have overtones of sensationalism, and 
others isolate one aspect of her life, 
usually a negative one, to the neglect of 
the many positive facets of her role, 
This emphasis on the negative tends to 
create the impression that the modern 
minister’s wife is either conforming but 
frustrated, or a rebellious, angry wom- 
an. The earlier literature appeared to be 
too idealistic, and now much of these 
writings for popular circulation are too 
often in the negative vein. Perhaps the 
composite efforts on the following 
pages will strike a better balance of 
emphasis. At least, it is believed that 
the combination of writers for this is- 
sue—a seminary professor, a pastor, a 
pastor’s wife, a pastoral counselor, a 
hospital chaplain, a seminary professor 
psychiatrist, and a seminary dean of 


women—will bring to bear an unusual 
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ly wide range of experience on this 
significant person. All of their articles 
are readable. They vary from more per- 
sonal observations based on years in 
the pastorate by the Reverend Bonnell, 
to the stricter research of Dr. Morentz. 
While Dr. Morentz’s article is some- 
thing of a departure from those usual- 
ly found in this journal, we feel he has 
a significant contribution to make to 
our readers, especially those interested 
in weightier research. 

While this is a “first” in focusing 
such concentrated attention on the min- 
ister’s wife, we are not sure how suc- 
cessful it will be in alleviating fears and 
anxieties. We trust it will not create 
new ones. There are within these ar- 
ticles certain dimensions which bring 
cause for fear when we see the naiveté 
with which the needs of these women 
are being met in many instances. Or 
perhaps | am over-reacting, partly be- 
cause of having recently returned from 
a pastors’ conference to find that once 
again these men were drawing aside 
with me to discuss marital problems in 
their parishes. There is nothing strange 
about this; however, I was somewhat 
surprised to discover how often the 
marital problems were their own! 

The upheaval of families subsequent 
to the Industrial Revolution, a distur- 
bance which, of course, continues to 
this day, has not by-passed the parson- 
age. The families of ministers have not 
received some formula marked “top 
secret’ for survival in a day of social 
turmoil. We, too, must in fear and 
trembling work out our own salvation 
for family success. A part of this salva- 
tion lies in a more complete under- 
standing of the dynamics involved in 
being a minister’s wife. This is only a 
beginning, but it is to this end that this 
issue is dedicated, 

-WALLACE DENTON 
Guest Editor 


EDITORIAL 








LUTHER E. WOODWARD 


R. Luther E. Woodward, a 

charter member of our Edi- 
torial Advisory Board, died of a 
heart attack on November 8 in 
New York City. He was sixty- 
four years old. Dr. Woodward at 
the time of his death was Senior 
Community Mental Health rep- 
resentative for the New York 
State Department of Mental Hy- 
giene, and had done before that 
some very significant work in the 
field of mental health and social 
work, having served as field con- 
sultant for the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene, as psy- 
chiatric social worker in the New 
York City Board of Education, 
Bureau of Child Guidance. 

Prior to entering the field of 
mental health he served as pastor 
of the Lutheran Church of the 
Ascension in Brooklyn, after 
graduating from Gettysburg The- 
ological seminary and ordained 
in the Lutheran ministry. 

Among his many offices he was 
a Fellow of the American Or- 
thopsvchiatric Association and 
served as its president in 1956. 
He was also editor of the “Jour- 
nal of Psychiatric Social Work.” 
In 1956 Dr. Woodward received 
the Norma and Murray Hearn 
Social Action Award from the 
New York School of Social Work 
Alumni Association for outstand- 
ing work in the mental health 
field, 

Dr. Woodward was deeply 
concerned with the relationship of 
religion and psychology and was 
profoundly interested in the de- 
velopment and growth of our 
iournal. He will be greatly missed 
by us as well as the many other 
agencies to which he has so 
significantly contributed. 














While attempting to establish some kind of a 


typology about ministers’ wives, we must re- 
member that they vary in as many character- 
istics as they share with one another, so that one 
cannot speak accurately of the minister’s wife 


as if she were a unitary phenomenon. 


Ministers’ Wives: A Tentative Typology 


OTHING is more disturbing to 

most ministers’ wives than the 
stereotype of them presented in popular 
literature, and held by so many of the 
laity. As William James imagined a 
crab might feel when called a crusta- 
cean, they, too, would want to assert: 
“IT am not a member of a class or cate- 
gory. | am me!” Always being treated 
as “a minister’s wife” rather than as 
Mary Jones, the wife of John and 
mother of Harry and Sue, can be 
downright disturbing. For, one wants 
to be a person, and not just a personage. 
One wants this, that is, if she has not 
already lost her selfhood in passive ac- 
ceptance of the role, through modeling 
herself after the “ideal” portrayed in 
the literature, especially the “hand- 
books.” 

To attempt to construct a typology 
of ministers’ wives is, therefore, a 
dangerous task. For, as our current re- 
search project’ has revealed, there are 


1 The Research Project: The Minister’s 
Wife, at Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy, began in January, 1959, and is sched- 
uled for completion in June, 1962, under a 
grant from the Lilly Endowment. Present 
plans call for publication of three books 
presenting research findings: Marriage and 
the Ministry (for the men), Memo From a 


WILLIAM DOUGLAS 


Assistant Professor of 
Psychology of Religion 
Boston University 
School of Theology 


many kinds of women who are minis- 
ters’ wives, married to many kinds of 
minister-husbands, and part of many 
kinds of church-community settings.’ 
While discussion of types is better than 
enforcement of a unitary rigid stereo- 
type, no system of types can do full 
justice to the irreducible individuality 
of people and situations. The system 
offers a shorthand method of describ- 
ing the characteristics of a particular 


Minister’s Wife (for the women), and 
Exampleship, Fulfillment, and Identity (for 
the social scientists—male and female). These 
will probably be published during 1963 and 
1964. 

* This project has concentrated on study 
of the wives of full-time parish ministers, 
though some comparisons will be drawn with 
wives of men in other kinds of ministry— 
administrative, chaplaincy, teaching, etc. Ap- 
parently, the percentage of “non-parochial” 
clergy is rapidly increasing, standing now 
at about one-third of the ordained ministry. 
Also, in some denominations, there is a high 
proportion of “part-time” and “student” 
ministers. 
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minister’s wife, in comparison with 
others. 


Fulfillment—or Frustration 


What, then, are the “dimensions” in 
terms of which ministers’ wives may 
be understood and compared? Taking 
the current mass media as a guide, one 
dimension would certainly be “broken 
down” vs. “unbroken down.” Yet, 
this kind of presentation, accord- 
ing to best available research data, 
is a serious distortion of the situ- 
ation of the wives of American Protes- 
tant parish ministers. For, as nearly as 
we can discover, through question- 
naires, interviews, and letters from a 
broad representation of women, the 
overwhelming majority—I would esti- 
mate 80%—of ministers’ wives are (1) 
capable, “on the ball” people, and (2) 
happy and fulfilled through relation to 
and participation in their husbands’ vo- 
cation. Granted that there are unique 
pressures and demands on a minister’s 
family, even beyond those of other pro- 
fessional men’s families, breakdowns 
seem due primarily to the personality of 
wife and/or husband, rather than the 
nature Of the ministry. The people in- 
volved would probably have “broken 
down,” whatever the husband’s voca- 
tion. 

But, though it does not seem too 
profitable to compare “broken down” 
with “unbroken down” wives, it can be 
useful to look at the various degrees 
and kinds of fulfillment and frustration 
experienced by women as ministers’ 
wives. These can be expressed in four 
general types, though like all “pure 
types,” seldom if ever are they “match- 
ed” in reality. Rather, a particular 
woman represents a blending of these 
factors in varying amounts, a merging 
of the vectors represented. In summary 
and preview, these four types are: (1) 
Fulfillment—through natural growth, 
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(2) Fulfillment—through hard strug- 
gle, (3) Frustration—through their de- 
mands and denials, and (4) Frustra- 
tion—through inadequacy and insecuri- 
ty. (Readers of Varieties of Religious 
Experience will note the similarities 
with James’ two kinds of “healthy 
mindedness” and two kinds of “morbid 
mindedness” or “sick soul.” ) 

Any given minister’s wife will of 
course feel fulfilled at some times and 
in some situations, and frustrated at 
others. At times, growth and adjust- 
ment come easily and naturally; at 
other times, hard painful effort is in- 
volved. At times one loves and appre- 
ciates her husband’s parishioners; at 
other times, she resents their demands 
on her and their implicit denials of her 
freedom. At times, one feels strong and 
confident, at others inadequate and in- 
secure. Yet, in comparing ministers’ 
wives, different blends and emphases 
become apparent. They have responded 
differently to the role expectations held 
for them* by church and community, 
and they have brought different per- 
sonalities and backgrounds to these ex- 
pectations. Let us turn to the examina- 
tion of some of these variables. 


At Home From the Beginning 


Despite the plethora of books and 
articles detailing the horrors and hard- 
ships of life in the parsonage, a sizable 
proportion of ministers’ wives appear 
to have felt at home in this life from the 
beginning. Over the years, they have 
found increasing opportunities for 


8 Many ministers’ wives object to the con- 
cept of a “role.” However, there is a “role,” 
in the sense of a set of culturally defined 
expectations of “quality” and “performance” 
of the minister’s wife. This “role” is defined 
and delimited in terms of the particular de- 
nomination, region of the country, and local 
church history. The wife need not be deter- 
mined by the expectations, but she must re- 
spond to them in one way or another. 
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broadening and deepening their experi- 
ence, for using their talents in dedica- 
tion to God and service to others, for 
growing closer to their husbands 
through involvement in work in which 
both husband and wife deeply believe. 
They have ministers’ wives 
without any conscious stress and strain, 
just as some pass through adolescence 
in blithe disregard of the textbook 


become 


“crises.” 

In personality, those who have found 
fulfillment through a natural growth 
process are usually extroverts rather 
than introverts.* They often have had 
occupational experience, typically as 
teachers, in which they have already 
faced many of the problems of “fish 
bowl” living, and learned to cope with 
them. Usually, however, they are not 
career women, viewing their main re- 
sponsibility as home and family, and 
finding joy satisfaction there. 
While many are graduates, 
many others have only a high school 
education, or less. Typically, whatever 


and 
college 


their level of education, they do not feel 
unused 
talents or training in their present sit- 


deprived ot expression of 

uation. Life is hectic and busy, but it 

is also exciting and fun. 
Perhaps most basic, the “at home 


from the beginning” have generally 


grown up in close relation to the 
church, in a family atmosphere which 
They may 


have grown up in a minister's family 


stressed religious values. 


‘ Throughout the description of this and 
the following types, words, such as “usual- 
ly,” “tend,” “may,” and will appear. 
indicate that impressions presented 
will remain hypotheses until the relation 
ships inferred from previous stages of re- 
search in the project are tested in terms of 
results from the 4,000 questionnaires (from 


“seem” 
These 


a 5% national sample, from 38 denomina- 
tions, of parish ministers’ wives) now being 
recorded on IBM cards for machine tabula 
tion and analysis, 
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(though ministers’ daughters are less 
frequent than farmers’ daughters!) and 


thoroughly enjoyed the rare privileges 
and opportunities afforded them in this 
position. Or, if this was not the case, 
then there have usually been admired 
ministers’ wives as positive role figures 
of their childhood. Through these ex- 
periences, and their general life in the 
church, they may have experienced an 
adolescent “call to be a minister’s wife,” 
which guided them in the choice of a 
life partner. For them, in any case, a 
minister represents “the best kind of 
husband.” 


Hard Struggle—But Worth It! 

If perhaps twenty percent of minis- 
ters’ wives might be described as “at 
home from the beginning,” probably 
more than sixty percent have found be- 
coming a minister's a complex, 
difficult, and painful 
with definite “ages and stages” through 
which they have had to pass. (This 
leaves about twenty percent who tend to 
frustrated rather than fulfilled.) 
Typically, they had little realistic under- 
standing of “what they were getting in- 
to” when they married a _ miunister. 
They didn't that they were 
choosing a way of life as well as a man. 
Consequently, for the first few 
the range of 


wife 


often process, 


feel 


realize 


years, 
and problems 
with which they had to cope was simply 
overwhelming. They had to grow up in 
a hurry. And, ten years after marriage, 
they are just beginning to “hit a com- 


situations 


fortable stride.” It has been a complex 
adjustment and assimilation process— 
a hard struggle, but worth it, in terms 
of the resulting growth and fulfillment. 

In personality, those who have had to 
“work out their salvation with fear and 
trembling” tend to be introverts rather 
than extroverts. They are analytic, re- 
flective, and sensitive to the judgments 
of others. More often than is the case 
with the “at 


home they are 
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women of unusual intellect, talent, and 
education. They may have musical or 
artistic gifts, expression and develop- 
ment of which have been difficult in the 
churches and communities of the early 
years of their husbands’ ministries. 
Often, they have craved for “stimu- 
lating” companionship, and found the 
social contacts of the church very wi- 
satisfying. In some cases, they are more 
capable, even at church work, than their 
husbands, and perhaps have had as 
good or better theological training. In 
this case, it has often been hard to keep 
quiet, and to feel helpless in situations 
where they can see just what ought to 
be done. 


Becoming a happy and fulfilled min- 
ister’s wife is, therefore, for these 
women, a hard struggle rather than a 
natural process. In the early years, 
there were often feelings of being 
“trapped in the church,” deprived of 
close friends lest others regard them as 
“cliquish,” unable to exercise leader- 
ship capacities lest this be judged as 
“taking over.” Now, however, they 
have found a comfortable place in the 
church and ministry. They often 
wouldn't -want to “do it over again,” 
and in a next marriage, might prefer 
not to marry a minister, But, as of now, 
they enjoy their life, and find fulfill- 
ment and self-expression through it. 
They have learned how to be their best 
selves in a way supportive of their hus 
bands’ ministries. They have learned, 
too, how to “speak the truth in love.” 
They can be fulfilled, since they have 
become adaptable, flexible, and mature 
personalities. 


Damn the Torpedoes! 


Some women, however, do not make 
it through the hard struggle to a suc 
cessful conclusion. For them the de 
mands and denials of the minister's 


Wife's life continue a constant thorn in 
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Community Drive, Manhasset, Long Is- 
land, New York. 








the flesh and, unlike Paul, they do not 
feel that God’s strength is sufficient for 
their weakness. Indeed, they see weak- 
ness in others, especially church people, 
rather than themselves. From the be- 
ginning, they have felt trapped in, and 
tricked into, a situation which does not 
permit them to be themselves. 

Often, the husband has not been 
“called” to the ministry until after mar- 
riage ; the wife has grudgingly given in 
to the vocational decision, but has re- 
gretted it since. For, so much of what 
he does seems a complete waste ot 
time. She has little respect for him as a 
minister, and even less for the Church, 
which seems to be composed mainly of 
hypocrites and gossips—people whose 
main concern is whether they can catch 
her smoking in the ladies’ room, er 
wearing shorts in the back yard, or 
missing services when she feels like it. 
For her, the Church represents a great 
conspiracy, to keep her from being her- 
self, and doing what she feels like do 
ing. Finally, resentment bursts into 
open rebellion: if they're going to gos- 
sip and criticize anyhow, then “tull 
speed ahead and damn the torpedoes! ° 

Clearly, the rebellious individualist, 
who constantly feels put out and put 
upon, will have a rougher time In some 
situations than others. For her, lite in 
a Tennessee small town Southern Bap 
would be literal hell, 
Unitarian 


list parsonage 
whereas an Oregon 


parish might offer enough freedom and 


city 


opportunities for self-expression for ad 
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justment to be possible. Yet, in a sense, 
she takes her problems with her: in lack 
of religious commitment, paranoid per- 
sonality tendencies, and basic insecuri- 
ties which lead her to strike before she 
is threatened. Unlike the fulfilled min- 
isters’ wives, who tend to have a high 
level of religious participation before 
marriage (though in a number of cases, 
their parents have not) she probably 
comes from a family and personal back- 
ground of religious indifference or 
nominal affiliation. She cannot really 
share in her husband’s ministry, for she 
has never really seen its importance 
and value. 


“The Outgrown Wife”’ 


While some ministers’ wives relate 
their frustration to the demands and 
denials placed on them by church and 
community, others relate their frustra- 
tion to their own insecurity and inade- 
quacy. At many points, they match Wil- 
liam Whyte’s description of “the out- 
grown wife” of the executive. This type 
of minister’s wife may have married 
young, before her husband had decided 
on his life’s work. In their small town 
high school, they seemed to have much 
in common; they had a lot of fun in 
those days. But, after his call to the 
ministry, and college and seminary, 
they seemed to drift apart. Though he 
has been grateful for her efforts on his 
behalf, he has never really seemed 
proud of her. 

She knows she didn’t speak as well, 
or dress as well as some of the other 
seminary wives. She has felt out of 
place in many situations, and lacks 
many social graces. Working to put her 
husband through college and seminary, 
and raising their children, has deprived 
her of the opportunity for education or 
even much serious reading. No wonder 
her husband doesn’t consider her very 
intellectually stimulating any more; no 
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wonder he admires other women in the 
parish for their charm and, “sparkle.” 
The fact that the women in the church 
like her—“you don’t put on airs, like 
some ministers’ wives,” they said—is 
small comfort. 

And, it isn’t just a matter of her hus- 
band’s judgment of her. For, when she 
reads the “handbooks for ministers’ 
wives,” she feels even more inadequate, 
Tending to be an introvert, she crawls 
farther inside her shell rather than 
fighting back, as would the rebellious 
individualist. For, she knows she isn’t 
a gracious hostess, warm confidante, 
wise resource person, capable home- 
maker, devout spiritual person, etc., 
etc., etc.—as all “the books” say she 
should be. She knows, too, how little 
she is able to do, in relation to the pre- 
vious minister’s wife, who directed the 
choir, taught Sunday School, and was 
an inspiring leader of devotions. 


Thus, like the “damn the torpedoes” 
minister’s wife, she would like to be 
“just myself.” But, in this case it means 
retiring from the spotlight rather than 
self-expression. It means a safe, quiet, 
secure life rather than one of exhibi- 
tionist excitement and status. It means 
being in a small church and small town, 
like the one in which she ‘“‘found God” 
in high school Christian Endeavour, 
rather than a status church and minis- 
try. In some respects, she wishes that 
her husband weren’t so capable, and 
didn’t have so much drive, though she 
admires him for it. His mistress, the 
church, is simply a rival with which she 
doesn’t have the firepower to compete. 


Modifying the Typology: 

Other Considerations 
After reading the above, most min- 
isters’ wives would have difficulty fit- 
ting themselves into any of the types, 
and would find certain factors of each 
type portrait applicable. Furthermore, 
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it is hard to be as specific about the per- 
sonality dynamics of the “fulfilled” as 
of the “frustrated.” (Perhaps this is the 
reason that the former tend to be de- 
scribed as “they” rather than “she,” 
and that general background factors 
rather than personal psychic processes 
are stressed.) In part, this is due to the 
“selectivity” involved in the much 
smaller group of the “frustrated.” In 
contrast to the “fulfilled,” they seem to 
represent a less diversified group of 
women, in terms of personality func- 
tioning. 

At many points, the background of 
the “damn the torpedoes” wife is like 
the “hard struggle—but worth it” wife, 
just as the “at home from the begin- 
ning” shares many background factors 
with “the outgrown wife.” The differ- 
ence between these types appears to be 
one primarily of religious background, 
and of personality traits such as flexi- 
bility, adaptability, anid general level of 
personal security and adequacy. (In 
Erikson’s terms, the “‘frustrated’’ still 
appear to have problems with “the 
crisis of basic trust.””) Furthermore, the 
fulfilled minister’s wife, like the effec- 
tive minister, usually has had a positive 
role figure of someone who has “done 
well in the life and enjoyed it.” 


Beyond all these distinctions between 
the “fulfilled” and “frustrated,” how- 
ever, are further distinctions which 
may be drawn, across the first two 
types, between different modes of ful- 
fillment. In particular, women differ 
according to the degree to which they 
feel themselves to be team workers 
with their husbands, vs. playing pri- 
marily a background, supportive role. 
For the team-worker, this is her min- 
istry, too, and often represents the ful- 
fillment of an adolescent “call to full- 
time Christian service.” She usually 
greets parishioners after services with 
her husband, and calls on the bereaved, 
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sick, and newcomer. She may assume 
responsibility for certain aspects of the 
church’s program, especially teacher 
training, youth work, and women’s or- 
ganizations, and in an emergency can 
“pinch-hit” for her husband in other 
aspects of his ministry as well. As a 
couple, she and her husband are truly 
mother and father of the parish in the 
Nineteenth Century English ideal, 
literally giving the church “two for the 
price of one.” 

As the team worker more often tends 
to be found in the South and Mid- 
West, in evangelical and/or conserva- 
tive religious groups, and in the small 
town church lacking in lay leadership, 
so the background supporter tends to 
be found in the North and Far West, 
in the “main line’ denominations, and 
in larger churches and communities. 
(In general, about twice as many wom- 
en judge themselves to be background 
supporters as team workers; however, 
when husbands make the judgments, 
the proportion is reversed. Wives ap- 
parently fear being considered too 
dominant.) For the team worker, 
church and home share first priority ; 
for the background supporter, her first 
responsibility is as wife and mother. 
Her ministry is to her minister-hus- 
band, rather than to church or commu- 
nity. 

On the whole, she shuns direct lead- 
ership or the holding of local church 
offices, choosing to train and support 
the lay leadership, to act as a resource 
person, and to hold offices only in area 
denominational and interdenomination- 
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al women’s work. She finds indirect, 
representative fulfillment through what 
her husband is and does, and her part 
in it, rather than through direct activi- 
ty. She is glad that her husband has a 
job which (1) is God’s work, and di- 
rected toward the service of people, 
(2) she can understand, and (3) per- 
mits her to have a share in it. 

There has been the opportunity here 
only to sketch out the bare outlines of 
a tentative typology of ministers’ 
wives. ° For, as with the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, “time would 
fail me to tell of” comparison of in- 
dividuals in terms of degree of : sensed 
set-apartness from the laity, “non- 
churchy” community participation, 
theological orientation and training, 
paid employment outside the home, and 
many other relevant variables. Suffice 
it to say here that ministers’ wives 
probably vary in as many characteris- 
tics as they share with one another. 
One cannot, therefore, speak accurate- 
ly of “the minister’s wife” as if she 
were a unitary phenomenon. Individu- 
ality—of wife, husband, and situation— 
reigns supreme. For this is the nature 
of God’s creation, and to His Name be 
praise ! 


5 In addition to group and personal inter- 
views and the national sampling question- 
naire, research will include about fifty in- 
tensive “situational studies,” considering wife 
in relation to husband, church, and com- 
munity, and including psychological testing. 
On this basis, a more valid and reliable 
typological schema can be presented in the 
research reports. 





G OD give me the serenity 

To accept the things I cannot change; 
The courage to change the things I can; 
And the wisdom to know the difference. 





—REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
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The role of the minister’s wife contains certain 
potentialities which can be an asset to mental 
health; but the role can also be devastating. 


Role Attitudes of the Minister’s Wife 


OMEONE has said that nothing is 

so persuasive as an idea whose time 
has come. The clergyman’s right to 
marry was one such idea, though a mar- 
ried clergy was only one aspect of the 
larger idea embodied in the Protestant 
Reformation. Maurois says that Mrs. 
Thomas Cranmer, wife of the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury subsequent 
to the break with Rome, was forced 
to live in such retirement that she had 
to travel in a box with ventilating holes 
in the lid.* 

The minister’s wife came to this 
country with these battles won. She 
faced new ones in a new country. Mrs. 
Cranmer’s traveling box replete with 
ventilating holes may now strike read- 
ers as an unbelievable anecdote. How- 
ever, one occasionally gets the impres- 
sion that the numerous and high ex- 
pectations placed upon the modern min- 
ister’s wife still handicaps her, much 
like the traveling box. 

A woman’s decision to marry a min- 
ister is a decision to accept a role which 
can offer deep personal satisfactions. It 
may offer despair! To marry the min- 


' Andre Maurois, The Miracle of England, 
trans. Hamish Miles. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1937, P. 211. 
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ister of a church is a decision to marry 
more than a man. It is a decision to be- 
come a part of a role with a long tradi- 
tion. To a greater or lesser degree it 
dictates that she shall be a part of her 
husband’s work. She can extricate her- 
self from this role only at a risk to her- 
self and her husband’s ministry. An 
understanding of her role inevitably 
has relevance for her mental health. 

A survey of the literature on the 
minister’s wife points up several needs. 
One of these is for a study of her at- 
titudes toward her role expectations. 
It is the purpose of this article to ex- 
plore some expressed attitudes of the 
minister’s wife with reference to her 
role expectations and some implications 
of these for her mental health. 

The data and conclusions presented 
here are drawn from research conduct- 
ed for a doctoral dissertation,’ several 


2 Wallace Denton, “Role Attitudes of the 
Minister’s Wife.” Unpublished Doctor’s 
thesis, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, 1958. 
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years of intensive counseling with 
numerous ministers’ wives, and semi- 
nars conducted for the wives of pastors 
in which their roles were explored. In 
all of these investigations and contacts, 
role expectations of the minister’s wife 
were the central focus. They were con- 
ceived in a framework covering the ma- 
jor areas of her existence: her hus- 
band’s work, her family life, and the 
church and community. These areas 
will be briefly explored. 


I. Attitudes Toward Her Husband’s 
Work 


Assistant Pastor? 

One of the primary aspects of the 
minister’s wife’s role is her participa- 
tion in her husband’s work. This is 
done in a manner and to a degree 
probably experienced by few other 
wives. 

“T think the minister’s wife is a kind 
of ‘little minister’,” remarked one wife 
to the writer. The “little minister” type 
of wife is a rather descriptive term for 
a few wives. She is engaged in all types 
of church activities, teaching, speaking, 
visiting, counseling, and doing certain 
administrative aspects of the work 
such as making the quarterly report to 
the state headquarters. 


However, the assistant pastor type 
of wife appears to be passing. A rebel- 
lion against this type seems to be tak- 
ing place. Remarks as the following are 
frequently made: 


I feel the minister’s wife has enough 
to do being a wife without being the 
unpaid assistant of the pastor. She 
shouldn’t be expected to do any more 
than the banker’s wife or farmer’s wife. 

The minister’s wife is only a layman. 
I think she and the congregation should 
remember this. She should not take on 
responsibility that is the minister’s. I do 
think she should be as active in the 
church as one of the other active wives. 
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The average wife participating in the 
writer’s research both felt and appear- 
ed to be no more active in the work 
of the church in a direct manner than 
any other active wife. However, what 
she did was different from that of other 
women by virtue of her role as the 
minister’s wife. Her primary contribu- 
tion to her husband’s work was on the 
home front. Here she shared in his 
work by hearing him out, discussing 
ideas with him, and providing the type 
of atmosphere at home to which her 
husband might retreat as a kind of 
refuge from a busy and frequently hec- 
tic schedule. 

Many ministers’ wives frequently 
speak of “staying in the background” 
with reference to their husbands’ 
work. One third of the wives in the re- 
search project described their “place” 
as being in the background. This refers 
to a “behind the scenes” type of role. 
There seemed to be no question in the 
minds of these wives but that this was 
their proper sphere. However, they 
were not cowering in the background. 
Possibly the ability of a wife to accept 
this role with aplomb is partly attribut- 
able to the fact that her role frequently 
places her in the limelight. Thus some 
of her needs for recognition are met. 
As one wife remarked, “I wouldn’t be 
telling the truth if I said I didn’t enjoy 
the special attention I get as the min- 
ister’s wife.” 

The literature on the minister’s wife 
frequently admonishes her to occupy a 
background position. Possibly the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the years has in- 
dicated that less conflict is engendered 
and the church program operates more 
smoothly when the roles are delimited 
by defining the position of the wife as 
being “in the background.” That is, 
from the standpoint of role theory, this 
may be an attempt to draw the lines of 
demarcation between her role and her 
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husband’s, thus avoiding some of the 
conflicts of overlapping roles. 

This suggests the matter of the wife 
who is trained to be a professional 
church worker, such as a director of 
religious education, and who then mar- 
ries a minister. The experience of those 
who work with ministers and their 
families indicates real conflict can come 
from such a union. The conflict arises 
out of a conflict of roles. That is, she 
has spent years developing a concept 
of herself as a professional church 
worker and leader. This has also been 
the goal of her education. Then rather 
suddenly she becomes a minister’s wife, 
whose ascribed role appears to be in the 
background. Furthermore, her training 
has roughly paralleled her husband’s, 
thus equipping her to perform some of 
the functions commonly done by the 
pastor. The husband is sometimes 
threatened by such a wife. This wife’s 
problem may not become apparent until 
the arrival of children. Confusion may 
then arise as to where she derives her 
major identity—the church or home. 
Therefore, what appeared to be an ideal 
marriage also carried with it certain 
built-in pitfalls. 


Loneliness 


In a realistic sense the minister’s wife 
shares the symbolic role of her hus- 
band, and as such is partly an embodi- 
ment of the community conscience. 
This has the effect of setting her apart, 
of isolating her. Approximately two- 
thirds of the wives in the author’s re- 
search discussed feelings of loneliness. 
“We're the loneliest souls in the 
world,” voiced one wife. Herein lies a 
paradox. She is surrounded by friends, 
many of whom are willing to go to 
great lengths for her happiness. Yet, 
she is lonely. 

Loneliness has its genesis not in the 
absence of people, but in the absence of 


meaningful relationships to people. The 
loneliness of the minister’s wife is part- 
ly attributable to an attitude expressed 
by many of them that there should be 
no close friendships among parishion- 
ers. Since church people provide the 
main social contacts outside the home 
for most of the wives, they simply have 
few close friends. That is, they have 
no one with whom they can really “‘let 
their hair down.” 

Certainly not all wives felt lonely. A 
few established deep, personal friend- 
ships among parishioners. Other wives 
simply do not have as much need for 
close friendships with anyone. In fact, 
they may actually avoid such relation- 
ships. However, wives who experience 
loneliness are faced with a dilemma. 
They feel that close friends within the 
church frequently engender jealousies 
and leadership problems. But aloofness 
aggravates feelings of loneliness. Some 
cope with it by apparently burying 
themselves in activities. Others seek 
friendships outside the church. Most 
seem to continue in their loneliness. 


Breadth of Her Role 

In addition to sharing the symbolic 
role of her husband, the minister’s 
wife also shares the breadth or exten- 
siveness of his role. That is, at all times 
and places she is the minister’s wife. 
Like the Psalmist, she has no place to 
hide. (Psalms 139:7-12.) The sales 
clerk can retreat to the powder room 
and be “another one of the girls.” It 
is difficult for the minister’s wife to 
find such a retreat in which she can lay 
aside this role temporarily and assume 
another. On the matter of the exten- 
siveness of roles, Sargent notes that a 
boy may be a clown in one group and a 
leader in another. On the other hand, 
“a man of the cloth plays his minis- 
terial role in all or practically all of his 
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social contacts . 
wife. 

All of this raises the question as to 
what degree her role inhibits her from 
expressing her own individuality. This 
writer had difficulty seeing the minis- 
ter’s wife as a person in much of the 
literature about her. For the most part 
she appears to be a faceless appendage 
to her husband. A role is carefully de- 
lineated and the feeling tacitly commu- 
nicated to her that the “good” minis- 
ter’s wife will fit herself into the role. 

An interesting contrast to this con- 
cept is found in actually talking with 
the average minister’s wife. Half of 
the wives interviewed for the disserta- 
tional research noted earlier spontane- 
ously mentioned the necessity of “be- 
ing one’s self.” The large number 
referring to this probably reflects their 
recognition of certain pressures which 
could lead to a denial of their own self- 
hood. Not only did these wives talk of 
being one’s self, but they communicated 
the distinct feeling that they were in- 
dividuals. With few exceptions, these 
wives were not faceless adjuncts to 
their husbands. In fact, some wives 
mentioned their husbands encouraging 
them to express their own individual- 
ity. 
One wife offered this advice to a girl 
considering marriage to a minister: 


. .”8 So it is with his 


Do not be discouraged if you cannot 
be the “firstest with the mostest” in 
everything. A girl saddled with feelings 
that she has to be the most talented, 
most scintillating, most everything, is so 
busy flagellating herself that she doesn’t 
have time to be her own sweet self. 


Such an attitude, if accepted and acted 
upon, should vitally contribute to good 
mental health. 


3S. Stansfeld Sargent. Social Psychology. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1950, pp. 281-2. 


December 
A Sense of Meaning 

The role of the minister’s wife seems 
to offer deep personal satisfactions for 
the average wife. In talking with her 
one gets the feeling that whether on 
the home front or in the background, 
this is her ministry, too. It is a service 
which has meaning and gives a sense 
of direction to her life. Thus, while fre- 
quently voicing loneliness, she is likely 
to have a sense of purpose not posses- 
sed by most other wives. Meaningless- 
ness is not so likely to be her lot. In- 
asmuch as a sense of purpose is one re- 
quisite of good mental health, the min- 
ister’s wife is fortunate that she can 
share and participate in her husband’s 
work. This underlines the fact that 
some of the limitations of her role also 
contain the potentiality for some of 
the most important assets of her role. 

Any attempt to focus on the minis- 
ter’s wife and her husband’s work to 
the exclusion of other aspects of her life 
is a purely arbitrary one. She lives and 
moves in an atmosphere which at once 
includes the home, church, and com- 
munity. Granting this, let us shift the 
focus to her family life. 


II, Attitudes Toward Family Life 


The number of anecdotes and jokes 
about the minister, his wife and chil- 
dren probably reflects, among other 
things, a type of curiosity about mem- 
bers of the parsonage. A lively inter- 
est on the part of laymen is rather 
easily aroused by a discussion of the 
more personal dimensions of life in the 
parsonage. What attitudes does the 
minister’s wife have about living there? 


Privacy 
Out of the very position of the min- 
ister in the community as one of its 
leading citizens rise ambivalent feelings 
on the part of the minister’s wife. There 
are the satisfactions which come from 
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public recognition, but this necessarily 
entails a certain invasion of the privacy 
of the minister and his family. Exam- 
ples in which the privacy of the parson- 
age are rudely invaded are replete in 
the literature on the minister’s wife. 
These bold intrusions, such as people 
who fail to knock, apparently do not 
now occur with any frequency in most 
pastors’ homes. There is a more subtle 
invasion. The writer’s research in- 
dicated more than two-thirds of the 
wives agreed that life in the parsonage 
is “fish bowl” living. How they re- 
sponded to this varied. Fifteen percent 
of the wives mentioned the lack of 
privacy as the thing they disliked most 
about being a minister’s wife. One wife 
said that she and her husband frequent- 
ly watched television at nights with 
the lights out and the shades drawn so 
as to appear absent from home. 

While recognizing that their lives are 
to a degree public domain, most wives 
seem to adapt with minimum conflict 
to the situation. Younger wives tend 
to find it more annoying. Age apparent- 
ly brings adjustment, or else they learn 
to defer it. One wife quoted a well- 
known political figure as saying that 
“after being in a goldfish bowl a while 
you become like the goldfish—you just 
don’t give a hang.” Probably it is well 
to note that what passes for idle curios- 
ity on the part of parishioners may 
in fact be concern. 

The degree of privacy which the 
pastor’s wife and family has is deter- 
mined by several factors. Among these 
are the type of community, the loca- 
tion of the parsonage with respect to 
the church, and the manner in which 
the wife handles the situation. The de- 
gree of privacy is related to the size of 
the city in which the church is located. 
The larger the city, the more anonym- 
ity the pastor enjoys. Then, too, pri- 
vacy is facilitated by the parsonage 





being located away from the church. 
There seems to be a trend away from 
locating the pastor’s home next to the 
church. Finally, some wives seem to 
unconsciously encourage, or else are 
unable to discourage invasions of her 
home. 


Rearing A Family 

The minister’s wife has some rather 
clear-cut attitudes about rearing a fam- 
ily in a parsonage. She probably will 
discuss both its assets and liabilities. 
The most frequent disadvantage men- 
tioned to the writer by more than half 
of the wives was that too much atten- 
tion was showered on the children. An- 
other disadvantage noted by a third 
of them was that more was likely to be 
expected of their children than others. 
Yet, this pressure was not usually 
overwhelming. All the wives were 
unanimously against saying, “You can- 
not do that because you are the min- 
ister’s child.” One wonders to what de- 
gree they are able to keep from tacitly 
communicating this to the child. 

The assets of life in the parsonage 
mentioned were the development of 
social skills through contacts with many 
people, the intellectual stimulation of 
good books, the contacts with interest- 
ing visitors from home and abroad, 
moral and ethical training, the advan- 
tages of good music, travel and other 
culturally broadening experiences. Re- 
search and other contacts with them 
indicated that they want their children 
to live as nearly normal lives as pos- 
sible. The type of community, location 
of the parsonage, and manner in which 
parents cope with outside influences 
determine the degree to which this can 
be achieved. 


Family Time 
Life in the parsonage is rather limit- 
ed in family time. The most frequent 
complaint the minister’s wife voices is 
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probably the lack of time for the whole 
family to be together. In fact, when 
asked what she dislikes most about be- 
ing a minister's wife, her answer is 
likely to be the lack of family time. 
Relatively few ministers consistently 
take a day off to spend with the family. 
Many who do take time off spend it at 
meetings away from the church rather 
than with the family. One wife un- 
doubtedly voiced the opinion of many 
when she said, “At times I feel that 
surely Mrs. Jones’ problem isn’t any 
worse than mine, and why can’t he 
spend some time with me.” Those 
wives who find the lack of time a less 
pressing problem usually appear to be 


vitally engaged in work outside the 
home. 


III. Attitudes Toward Church and 
Community. 


The minister’s wife lives and moves 
in the larger context of her church and 
community. In spite of various expres- 
sions of discontent by different wives, 
the predominant attitude is strongly 
positive. The average wife is likely to 
talk with pride about her church and 
ways in which its members have help- 
ed and supported her. 

She also perceives this as a mutual 
feeling on the part of the church. She 
tends to feel the church has a sense of 
pride in her. Some mention parishion- 
ers introducing them with pride, “This 
is Our minister’s wife!” In fact there 
may be a tendency to place her on a 
pedestal along with her husband. This 
elevated concept of her is more likely 
to exist in smaller towns and com- 
munities. 


Common Expectations 
One of the commonest expectations 
by the church of the minister’s wife 
seems to be that she shall be a friendly 
person. There also seems to be an ex- 
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pectation that in most matters, such as 
dress, she will be conservative. At 
times, though, it appears the wife may 
place more restrictions on herself at 
this point than the church. Ten per- 
cent of the wives in the writer’s re- 
search voiced the feeling that their 
freedom was impinged upon by expec- 
tations of the church. 

The psychic satisfactions of being a 
minister’s wife can be deeply reward- 
ing. When asked abut the satisfactions 
of her role, the minister’s wife fre- 
quently mentions the joys of being ap- 
preciated, of being wanted and needed 
by the people. She may even admit 
that at a dinner it is nice to be seated 
at the head of the table. 

One of the expectations by the min- 
ister’s wife of the church is an adequate 
salary. Research indicated most wives 
apparently felt the salary was at least 
adequate. Ten percent felt the salary 
was wholly inadequate. All could use 
more! Though discounts to ministers 
are common, the younger minister’s 
wife is likely to say she had rather 
have an adequate salary and pay the 
full price. 

One wife quoted a psychiatrist as 
saying that when the monetary pay of 
a position is low, the psychic “pay” as- 
sociated with it must be high, if the 
person is to continue to operate effec- 
tively with good mental health. This 
may partly explain how most ministers’ 
wives are able to maintain relatively 
good mental health even though the 
ministry has a history of being one of 
the poorest paying professions. That is, 
they feel it has much to offer in psychic 
pay. 


Social Class 


One of the difficulties the minister's 
wife is likely to encounter in her church 
and community arises at the point of 
social class differences. By virtue of 
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her role, the wife must relate to people 
of varying socio-economic _back- 
grounds. Some of these are both above 
and below hers. Her plight is illustrat- 
ed by the wife whose father had been 
a farmer in a remote area, and she 
married a minister who was now pas- 
tor of a church in an elite surburban 
area. Socially she felt extremely back- 
ward in this group and complained of 
not even knowing how to set a proper 
table. 

Conversely, the minister’s wife con- 
fronts the problem of moving down the 
social ladder, though this happens less 
frequently. Thus, the daughter of the 
owner of a large manufacturing con- 
cern who married a middle-class min- 
ister was completely unequipped with 
the role expectations of her small vil- 
lage. Women of the church accused her 
of being a snob, because she always 
wore gloves when going to town or a 
meeting. Sarbin has aptly noted that 
“a person cannot enact a role for which 
he lacks the necessary role expectations ; 
these must be acquired through exper- 
ience.”* Inasmuch as role expectations 
are learned, the younger minister’s 
wife is more likely to experience con- 
flict in enacting her role in a setting 
foreign to the one she has known. 

While the average wife seems to 
have positive attitudes toward her 
church and community, the degree to 
which she lets them impinge upon her 
is partly a function of her own make- 
up. A few wives experience strong 
pressure from the church for certain 
types of behavior. The real focus of the 
pressure may lie within themselves. 
Some have too high, too idealistic ex- 
pectations. Good mental health will re- 

* Theodore Sarbon, “Role Theory,” Hand- 
book of Social Psychology. Gardner Lindzey, 
editor, Vol. I, Cambridge, Massachusetts: 


Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1954, 
p. 226. ; 


quire a working through of these ex- 
pectations. Also, the hypersensitive 
wife is likely to interpret an expecta- 
tion from one member as an expecta- 
tion of the whole church. On the other 
hand, some wives note that the church 
can legitimately expect certain types of 
role enactments from the wife of the 
minister. This can be done, they feel, 
without losing their own identity. 

By way of conclusion, the role of the 
minister’s wife has built into it certain 
potentialities which can be an asset to 
mental health. But the role can be 
equally devastating. Most wives find 
the role deeply meaningful. However, 
the wife who seriously feels that she is 
trapped in a role with rigid expectations 
from the church, community—and pos- 
sibly the husband and herself—is the 
wife who is likely to need and seek 
counseling. This person may feel 
whatever individuality she possesses 
being squeezed from her. This was the 
experience of one wife who related : 

I think I’d like to wear a sign around 
my neck and sit with the choir on Sun- 
day morning up in front of all the peo- 


ple. On this sign I would want written 
in great big letters, “Me!, Me!, Me!” 


The best therapy for a wife with 
this problem is frequently a healthy 
dose of love, time, and attention from 
her husband. Unfortunately, the min- 
ister is sometimes prone to forget that 
his own family is a part of God’s King- 
dom, and needs “pastoral care.” The 
Apostle Paul would remind him of 
“> the church in thy house” 
(Philemon 2). The wife of one overly 
busy pastor related this dream: 


I dreamed my husband had entered 
me at the Indianapolis Speedway. But 
the craziest thing about it was that I 
wasn’t in a car. Just as real as could 
be, I was lined up with a number on my 
back. What is more, I had our two kids 
in my arms. Now I| wonder what could 
make me dream a thing like that! 











Because the New Testament provides no prece- 


dent for the wife of a religious leader, the wife’s 
own needs do not loom very large in the think- 
ing of policy-making groups in the church; it 
is essential for the emotional as well as physical 
life of the minister’s wife that the ‘powers that 
be’ no longer ignore her personal needs. 


Some Reflections on Bringing Up the 


Minister’s Family 


| HER delightful and perceptive 
book, I Chose a Parson, Phyllis 
Stark tells of a woman parishioner 
who, at the close of a church meeting, 
remarked to her with a faraway look 
in her eye how wonderful it must be 
to live in the “rarified atmosphere” of 
the rectory. Mrs. Stark says that from 
this encounter she went directly home 
to discover her two sons, six and ten, 
entertaining the bishop, who had ar- 
rived in her absence, with their elec- 
tric train, chemistry set, and new puppy 
—in the midst of which the neighbor- 
hood gang stormed the back door and 
came in to watch their favorite TV 
program !* 

Most ministers’ wives can duplicate 
this story in spirit if not in detail from 
their own experience. For there still 
persists in many people’s minds the 
idea that somehow or other ministers’ 
families are immune to the problems in 
raising children which confront the 
rest of the population—or else that the 
minister and his wife, if they do meet 
family problems, automatically have all 
the answers. In reality, however, it is 


1] Chose a Parson by Phyllis Stark. Ox- 
ford University Press. New York, 1956. pp. 


181-182. 
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a rare minister’s child who does not go 
through the awkward, annoying, and 
rebellious stages that characterize typ- 
ical childhood and adolescence; and in 
some cases these stages are even ac- 
centuated in ministers’ children be- 
cause of certain elements in the parson- 
age environment. It is also a rare min- 
ister and his wife who feel utterly con- 
fident of solving, even with God’s help, 
all their family problems. There are 
times when we all feel like one of our 
number who said that she was “long- 
ing for someone to call on her and let 
her tell them her troubles but she had 
to pretend she didn’t have any!” 
There are, to be sure, many advan- 
tages in bringing up children in a 
manse or parsonage or rectory, and it is 
a wholesome and heartening experience 
to have to enumerate these to oneself; 
for it is easy, amid the stresses—physi- 
cal, psychological, and economic—of 
parsonage life, to lose sight of the 
many aspects which are good. In the 
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first place, as a friend of mine says, 
“It is good in this age of “H’ and ‘A’ 
bombs to be in a constructive work with 
people.” In a parsonage our children 
have a greater possibility than most 
children do of acquiring by osmosis a 
sense of social responsibility which can 
produce, and has produced, some out- 
standing human beings. To give but 
one well-known example, an encyclo- 
pedia biography of Woodrow Wilson, 
the son and grandson (on both sides) 
of ministers, has in it these sentences: 
“(He) ... was surrounded from the 
time he was born by people who be- 
lieved in Presbyterian doctrines, who 
were deeply religious, and who had a 
great respect for education. The in- 
fluence of his early training stayed with 
Wilson as long as he lived.’” 

In the second place, our children are 
early and continuously exposed to a 
greater variety of people in a parsonage 
than they would very likely meet in any 
other kind of home. The rich and the 
poor, the happy and the sad, the suc- 
cessful and the unsuccessful, and peo- 
ple of many races find their way at 
some time to the parsonage door. To 
learn to be at home with them all is 
surely an enriching experience. Recent- 
ly two poor strangers came to our door 
and asked for supper. While I was 
serving them at the kitchen table, our 
twelve-year-old son came in from play. 
When I introduced him to them, his 
smile of greeting held the same warm 
interest and the same acceptance he 
habitually shows to his close friends. 


NOTHER asset parsonage chil- 

, dren have lies in their growing up 
in a home with a library. A recent 
newspaper article pointed out how few 
homes now being built make provision 
* The World Book Encyclopedia. Field En- 
terprises Educational Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1958. Volume 18, p. 787. 





for library space and how limited is 
the number of books owned by the 
average family. But I have never seen 
a minister's home without a library; 
and few ministers’ children get through 
a day without seeing their father 
or their mother reading a book. These 
children will not automatically be- 
come scholars nor even good readers, 
but they cannot escape the implication 
that books are important ; and the tran- 
sition from comics to good literature is 
easy for children who have good litera- 
ture constantly at hand. 

The parsonage itseli—I mean the 
house—can also be an advantage to 
children, although I can hear right 
now the chorus of questions from wives 
who struggle with the multitudinous 
difficulties of ten-room houses with an- 
cient plumbing and heating systems! 
(I have one, too!) For the moment, 
however, I wish to mention the advan- 
tage, from the children’s point of view, 
of having lots of space to grow up in. 
Children do not usually care about fine 
furniture, nor do drafty rooms bother 
them as they do adults; but to have a 
house big enough to entertain overnight 
guests without completely upsetting 
things, to have the privacy of a room 
of one’s own, to have space for play- 
ing house and school out of sight and 
sound of adults, and even, in some 
cases, to have a back yard big enough 
for baseball: these are joys which en- 
rich a child’s spirit and give him 
memories that warm all of his life. Par- 
sonages provide the possibility for most 
of these joys. Perhaps this is why peo- 
ple like Dorothy Thompson can for- 
get the privations and remember only 
the privileges of being a minister’s 
child,—of being, as she says, “the child 
of a King.” ® 


"8 The Ladies’ Home Journal. Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
November, 1959, p. 11 ff. 
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Lastly, of course, there is what 
should be the advantage of being 
brought up by parents who have ded- 
icated their lives to their Christian 
faith. In some cases this is undoubtedly 
the supreme advantage of parsonage 
living. One minister’s wife wrote me 
recently: “Our one single purpose has 
been to make our home a Christ-like 
place in which our children would learn 
to know Christ and to love His church 
even as we do. . . I feel very keenly 
the necessity for a minister’s wife to be 
just as dedicated as her husband to 
full-time Christian service in the min- 
istry. . . I think, too, that ministers’ 
children so quickly sense a mother’s 
resentment of the church and its de- 
mands; and that this accounts for most 
of their rebellion.” Yet other equally 
sincere and dedicated ministers’ wives 
feel that the demands of the church up- 
on the mother’s time and energy can 
be a detriment to the wholesome rear- 
ing of children, no matter how much in- 
terested the mother may be in her hus- 
band’s work. The real crux of the mat- 
ter is this: which responsibilities come 
first in the life of the minister’s wife? 
Those to the church, to her husband, or 
to her children? The letter I have 
quoted seems to imply that for a wife 
dedicated to the ministry, there should 
be no conflict among these respon- 
sibilities. The fact is, however, that 
even this wife said that her greatest 
problem lay in deciding which was her 
first duty. “At last,” she said, “I have 
learned that it is to the children God 
entrusted to our nurture.” 


HIS brings me to the point of dis- 

cussing the disadvantages of bring- 
ing up children in a parsonage—and 
there are some. It also seems to be the 
point at which I should say that in 
preparing to do this article, I wrote to 
110 ministers’ wives of eight major 
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denominations from all parts of the 
country, and heard from 71 of these 
women. These contacts with other 
women were at once heart-warming 
and challenging. I feel I am speaking 
for them all, and I hope that what I 
have to say may be of some help in in- 
terpreting to lay people what we feel. 
Some of our problems are peculiar to 
the ministry and not easily understood 
by lay people. In my observation there 
are few laymen who are indifferent to 
a minister’s problems; but there are 
some who create problems for their 
ministers by ignorance of how minis- 
ters feel. Unfortunately, the individu- 
al minister and his wife are usually em- 
barrassed to speak on their own behalf. 
In writing this article I have tried to 
be both objective and personal in my 
approach ; and I trust if it falls into lay 
hands it will serve to interpret our 
problems as no one wife can interpret 
them to any congregation. 


But to go back to the question of 
which responsibilities come first for a 
minister’s wife, let me say that most 
ministers’ wives are torn all their mar- 
ried lives by this conflict. To be sure, 
other wives also have a conflict of loy- 
alties—the wives of doctors and polli- 
ticians, for example. However, al- 
though in both these cases the husband 
is expected to put professional respon- 
sibilities ahead of his family, in neith- 
er case does the public usually feel it 
has the right to expect the wife’s inter- 
est or services to the extent to which 
it does in the ministry. And in neither 
of these cases is the wiie likely to be 
coping all her life with as great fi- 
nancial problems. A minister at the 
time of his ordination dedicates his life 
to spreading the Gospel and minister- 
ing in Christ’s name to men. When he 
marries, his responsibility to his wife 
comes second. His wife’s first respon- 
sibility, however, is to him and his pro- 
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fession. This may sound a little com- 
plicated, but it is simple compared with 
the problems that arise when the chil- 
dren come along! For, as everyone 
knows, children have to have parents 
who can give them some attention or 
they become emotionally handicapped 
for life; and children need attention 
from both parents, not just from one. 
There is abundant testimony, however, 
that one of the greatest problems for 
the minister’s family is the minister’s 
constant absence from home, his in- 
ability to give his children a normal 
amount of his time and attention, and 
his wife’s feeling that she must be both 
father and mother to the children. A 
young mother of four writes: “It 
seems to me that it is harder for a min- 
ister’s family to find time to be togeth- 
er, to even find a suitable time for fam- 
ily worship, than it is for most of our 
members. My husband is a wonderful 
father, but he hardly ever finds time 
to play ball with our boys, or to take 
them fishing. Being the son af a preach- 
er father who spent far too little time 
with him, however, he is doubly aware 
of this problem and we keep trying to 
find a remedy.” 


Obviously, being father and mother 
at the same time takes a toll of the 
mother’s energy and time. But while 
she is doing all this for and with the 
children, she is also doing at least her 
share of church work, and in most 
cases this includes some special respon- 
sibilities expected of the minister’s wife. 
(Only one minister’s wife in five feels 
nothing special is expected of her.) 
These responsibilities may include en- 
tertaining church groups and visiting 
V.I.P.’s; teaching Sunday School; 
leading devotions ; serving as adviser to 
women’s groups; or singing in the 
choir—to mention a few of the usual 
duties. 


HEN, TOO, she is using consid- 

erable time and energy dealing with 
the problem of economy in the par- 
sonage. The average minister’s yearly 
income in the United States in 1959 
was $4,436. Even if he has a rent-free 
house, it takes no great imagination 
to know that paying income taxes, so- 
cial security, insurance, and car ex- 
penses; feeding and clothing a family 
of five (our average) ; and educating 
three children on this amount takes 
some doing. In fact, in one study of 
5,000 ministers done by the National 
Council of Churches, it was discov- 
ered that two-thirds of these men 
have substantial debts, and that half of 
these are unable to reduce their debts. * 
Of the ministers’ wives with whom I 
corresponded, one in five is working 
outside the home to help balance the 
budget. Those staying home mention 
the time they spend on money-saving 
devices such as remodeling hand-me- 
downs, making rugs, making curtains, 
canning or freezing home-grown fruits 
and vegetables, and cutting the chil- 
dren’s hair. Some plan to get jobs later 
in order to educate their children. A 
mother of four grown children, whose 
husband now holds a very responsible 
administrative position, writes: “Dur- 
ing a few ‘extra tight spots’ through- 
out the years of educating the children, 
I did part-time secretarial work outside 
the home—much to my husband’s em- 
barrassment and church’s indignation 
(I expect). Our churches generally 
frown upon the wife working outside— 
but more and more of the wives are 
finding it necessary in order to get 
even the necessities of life for théir 
families. More power to them! But it 
should not be necessary. Whenever I 
had it to do, I worked doubly hard in 


4 This Week Magazine. United Newspapers 
Magazine Corporation, 485 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. February 1, 1959. 
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the church so I wouldn’t be too much 
criticized ; all of which did nothing for 
me physically !” 

A problem related to the financial 
one is the fact that many ministers’ 
wives feel the church expects them to 
live on a social and economic level far 
above what the minister’s salary can 
provide. There is, for instance, the fact 
that parsonages are usually larger than 
the homes of others living on a salary 
comparable to a minister’s. This often 
involves a large heating item in the 
minister’s budget. In a recent study of 
ministers’ expenditures in town and 
country churches in the Synod of New 
York, Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., it was discovered that in com- 
parison with the statistics compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Standards for 
average families in that area, ministers’ 
families spent less for food, about half 
as much for clothes, about a third as 
much for home furnishings, but from 
two to three times as much for heat and 
light, and about once and a half as 
much for transportation. ° These facts 
in themselves create problems in bring- 
ing up children. Many ministers and 
their wives who make cheerfully the 
personal sacrifices necessary for balanc- 
ing their budgets feel their children 
are entitled to some economic parity 
with the rest of the community. One 
thoughtful wife, who is finding that her 
outside job is merely enabling the fam- 
ily to hold its former standards against 
rising costs, comments that the “family 
as well as the preacher need more than 
ever adequate tools—a parsonage that 
can be used to entertain graciously a 
fair number of people, and income to 
permit the wife to spend time on the 


5 The Town and Country Pastor's Family 
Budget, by Mrs. Donald Visscher, Oxbow, 
N. Y. A report on a study made by the Synod 
of New York, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
600 West Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 1957. 
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relationships rather than on laborious 
kinds of economizing. Children need 
good enough clothing and play and oth- 
er equipment to participate in the 
standard activities of the community 
without being unduly dependent on 
others, and the home requires space 
for them apart when entertaining is go- 
ing on. These adjustments are in proc- 
ess, but the lag produces tensions that 
evidently I am more aware of lately 
than in years past.” 


A®” THEN there is the age-old 
problem of whether or not more 
is expected of ministers’ children than 
of others. 37% of the ministers’ wives 
with whom I corresponded felt some- 
thing special or unusual was expected 
of their children, and another 11% 
weren’t sure. In these cases the pres- 
sure seems to be more of a family prob- 
lem as the children grow into adoles- 
cence. One mother reports that her 17- 
year-old son “feels he is remiss in not 
wanting to be a leader in the youth 
group, that he cannot be himself.” An- 
other mother says, “I feel as independ- 
ent as I wish to be, but I do not think 
my children are. I have a teenager 
who feels compelled to go farther in his 
rebellions. He feels his integrity is at 
stake.” It is significant that among my 
correspondents, the five who were 
daughters of ministers (two of these 
were also granddaughters) had very 
decided opinions upon the right of par- 
sonage children to be themselves ; and 
all of these wives had seen to it that 
their own children had this independ- 
ence. Furthermore, they had apparent- 
ly achieved this without encountering 
undue criticism. I quote from the com- 
ments of three women: 


“We have tried to help the children 
to accept what they could do and do that 
well, not enrolling themselves for serv- 
ice everywhere.” 
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“If the congregation ever expected 
anything different of our three delight- 
ful children, they never dared mention 
a 


“Sometimes the church may have ‘ex- 
pected’ them to attend more church af- 
fairs, but we never allowed them to feel 
they had to go. . . I object to ministers’ 
children being on constant display—do a 
doctor’s children visit his patients or a 
lawyer’s children sit in court?” 


Lastly there is the problem of root- 
lessness, of which some ministers’ fam- 
ilies are very conscious. This is a more 
serious problem in some denominations 
than in others. For instance, Method- 
ists, who by custom move every three 
to five years, mention this more often 
than Episcopalians and Lutherans, 
whose pastorates tend to be longer. 
One Southern Methodist wife, whose 
greatest problem is helping her children 
to adjust to each new community, says 
with a smile that Hell no longer looks 
to her like a place of fire—it’s a moving 
van at the door! Another wife whose 
family purchased a summer home in 
New England, says: “This was done in 
a deliberate effort to put down roots 
somewhere, to give the children a place 
they could always call their own despite 
parochial moves.” On the other hand, 
some wives feel that even moving fre- 
quently has its advantages for children 
in that it teaches them early in life to 
adjust to, and not to fear, change. 
These women point out also that a 
minister’s family is always welcomed 
with open arms in each new commu- 
nity—as perhaps no other family is-— 
and this warmth gives children a 
wonderful security. 


If I were to attempt to sum up all 
my own feelings about bringing up a 
minister’s family, I would say that no 
life is more varied or more challeng- 
ing, and none offers greater opportu- 
nities for helping others ; but to be hon- 


est, Iwould also have to say that these 
very opportunities, coupled with her 
sense of duty to the church and to her 
husband, create a constant problem for 
a minister’s wife in her role as a moth- 
er. She is always making a choice 
among goods ; and no matter which she 
chooses she is likely to have some 
regrets and meet some criticism. Now 
other wives have similar problems ; but 
most women have an emotional outlet 
of some kind—a means of “letting off 
steam.” Ministers’ wives seem singular- 
ly lacking in this respect. Because of 
the nature of their husbands’ profes- 
sion, they cannot normally confide in 
the members of the congregation. They 
cannot discuss publicly their neighbors’ 
lives, their own feelings, or their hus- 
bands’ idiosyncrasies! They usually 
have little time to see other ministers’ 
wives, even where some provision is 
made for this within their denomination 
or community. (It is interesting to 
note, in this connection, that some de- 
nominations which are otherwise 
highly organized show little interest in 
their ministers’ wives as a group.) 


Ministers are so busy listening to 
other people’s troubles that they often 
have no time to give to their wives. 
Only rarely do wives live near enough 
to their own relatives for them to be 
a resource in time of need. Under these 
conditions it is not surprising that some 
wives break down physically or emo- 
tionally. One letter I received men- 
tioned five young ministers’ wives in 
one Mid-western city who were on the 
verge of nervous breakdowns. “These 
women,” commented the writer, “might 
have had the same tensions if not mar- 
ried to ministers, but, from a fairly ex- 
tensive background in psychology, I 
would suppose that they are consci- 
entious women who are unable to meet 
adequately all the demands they make 
on themselves as ministers’ wives.” 
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Eisewhere the same writer also made 
this comment: “A minister’s wife who 
is in love with her husband and also 
dedicated to Christ and His Kingdom 
can’t help but be torn by the tremen- 
dous demands the ministry makes on 
the entire family.” 


I HAVE a private theory that one of 
the reasons for these conflicts we 
experience as the wives of ministers 
and the mothers of their children lies in 
the fact that neither Jesus nor St. Paul 
was married! Furthermore, Jesus ad- 
monished his followers to leave their 
families and follow him. The Catholic 
Church to this day lives up to the let- 
ter of this admonition. Protestants, 
however, have seen positive values in 
the marriage of the clergy, or at least 
have felt that this was a matter for 
the individual clergyman to decide for 
himself. Yet Protestant ministers look 
for the guiding principles of their pro- 
fession in the New Testament, which 
was written about a celibate person and 
largely by a celibate person. We are 
often told that “a minister’s wife is a 
bigger factor in his success or failure 
than is the wife in almost any other 
case.”’ But it is also true that because 
the New Testament provides no pre- 
cedent for the wife of a religious lead- 
er, in many cases this wife’s own needs 
do not loom very large in the thinking 
of policy-making groups in the church. 
This is an error not of commission, but 
of omission, and its roots go a long 
way back. But it is essential for the 
mental and emotional—as well as the 
physical—health of the minister’s wife 
that the “powers that be” no longer 
ignore her personal needs. In this day 
and age, most ministers’ wives are 


well-educated women, and many are 
professionally trained; the church 
needs to be broadminded enough to 
grant them freedom to be themselves. 

I should like also to make one final 
point—and this is directed to the wives 
themselves. It is this: it seems to me of 
the utmost importance that we remem- 
ber that our “dedication to full-time 
Christian service” does not automati- 
cally insure that our children will grow 
up as Christians, or even as _ well-ad- 
justed people. It may mean just the 
opposite. Not all sons of the manse 
become Woodrow Wilsons. I know 
several ministers’ children who as 
adults will have nothing to do with the 
church. I know some who are dis- 
turbed people. I know of four who have 
committed suicide. Growing up in a 
minister’s home apparently did not 
help these people to solve their prob- 
lems nor to find life worth living. Our 
children are subject to the same prob- 
lems as the children of others. They are 
entitled to at least one parent who is 
is willing and able to put their develop- 
ment and their interests first. They 
cannot grow up normally otherwise. 
Nothing we do in the church is more 
important than giving our children the 
warm affectionate interest they need 
to become fine human beings. Lay peo- 
ple and our husbands should under- 
stand this; but if they do not, it is still 
up to us to take a firm stand on this is- 
sue. Children cannot love unless they 
have first been loved. ““We love because 
He first loved us.” There may be times 
when the church by its demands on 
parents becomes the enemy of the child. 
It is not heresy to say this, and we 
need not feel guilty. But it still takes 
courage and determination ! 





OREDOM is a vital problem for the moralist, since at least half the sins 
of mankind are caused by the fear of it—-BerTRAND RUSSELL 
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The pastor’s home can be as happy and as re- 
laxed as any other when the congregation re- 
gards the pastor’s home as his private property 


and acts accordingly. 


The Pastor’s Wife: An Appeal to Fairness 


” MORE RECENT months au- 
thors have turned from the pastor 
and his church to the pastor’s wife and 
her home. Sociological studies and sur- 
veys have indicated the difficult and 
paradoxical situation in which she finds 
herself. Most pastors’ wives, they tell 
us, are torn between their home and 
their church, between being the kind of 
person they know they are and trying 
to fulfill the vague expectations of many 
church members. This is a particular 
problem of conservative churches which 
maintain a more rigid image of the 
pastor’s wife and her responsibilities. 
If she is a normal, well-adjusted 
woman she is usually able to work her 
way through the pressures of being a 
pastor’s wife. If she is emotionally in- 
secure she will either be frustrated try- 
ing to conform to unreasonable expec- 
tations or she will rebel against her 
limitations. How happy she is in her 
home will depend largely on the love 
and understanding of her husband. 
Too frequently the pastor’s wife is 
requested to attend all women’s meet- 
ings, to conduct worship services, to 
lead organizations, to teach church 
school, to bake for bazaars, and to fill 
any position of church leadership where 
no one else happens to be available. At 


GEORGE C. BONNELL 
Minister of 
Union Church of Bay Ridge 
Brooklyn, New York 


the same time she is often expected to 
be an exemplary housewife by keeping 
a spotless home, providing the manse 
for entertainment and meetings, having 
unusually obedient children, and assist- 
ing her husband in any phase of work. 

Frequently she is regarded as the 
property of the congregation—an un- 
paid worker who can be called upon in 
emergencies to do jobs no one else will 
perform. In extreme situations, unless 
she is careful, she can become a door- 
mat to people of the church anxiously 
seeking to conform to their expectations 
for fear that non-conformity would 
hurt her husband’s reputation. Too fre- 
quently the pastor, anxious to please 
his people, will pressure his wife to ful- 
fill roles and to do jobs which violate 
her own personality. 

Little wonder that many pastors’ 
wives rebel at such expectations, while 
others find themselves torn between 
expectation and reality. Most wives 
have not received a call to the ministry 
as their husbands have. They were 
called by God to be wives, not to be 
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assistant pastors. Congregations of the 
future will have to get used to the fact 
that their call does not extend to the 
pastor’s wife. 


U IS time that churches and pastors 
examined these facts and did some- 
thing about them. Too often articles 
and books written about the pastor’s 
wife either stress the problems with- 
out pointing to solutions, or pietistical- 
ly speak of all pastors’ wives as if they 
were made in heaven to administer the 
manse and women’s affairs at the First 
Church of Podunk, Mo. 

Instead of stressing these unreason- 
able demands which some congrega- 
tions make on her time and talents, we 
will recommend what the pastor and 
his wife can do to make her task easier 
and happier. These suggestions, aris- 
ing from personal experience, will not 
suit every situation, but perhaps it will 
help to point the pastor’s wife in a 
healthier direction where she is able 
more completely to be herself and to 
enjoy the role of the pastor’s wife. 

First: Pastors when they assume re- 
sponsibility for new congregations can 
make it explicitly clear that their wives 
are neither directors of Christian edu- 
cation nor assistant pastors. This can 
be done quite diplomatically by recall- 
ing that too many pastors’ wives have 
opened themselves to criticism by as- 
suming jobs which could as easily be 
done by someone else. An additional 
remark: that because of her husband’s 
long hours and the heavy pressures on 
him she requires more time than most 
wives to be at home to help her hus- 
band when he is there. 

Pulpit committees and congrega- 
tions usually respect these opinions. If 
there are differences it is better to get 
them straight immediately than to risk 
long years of heartache and misunder- 
standing. They should know that most 


December 


ministers select their wives on the basis 
of marital compatability and not with 
the idea that she will make a good 
superintendent for the church school. 

Second: The pastor’s wife should be 
herself and not try to follow the rigid, 
pre-conceived expectations of others. 
This may be difficult at first, but it 
works out better in the long run. When 
she tries to conform to a particular pat- 
tern she violates her own personality. 
Pastors’ wives are just as different 
from one another as other women. It 
is unfair to think otherwise. 

Perhaps this cult of conformity is a 
carry-over from the day when one’s 
Christianity was gauged by the fact that 
he didn’t smoke, drink, dance, or 
swear, and that he read the King James 
Version of the Bible. It may also be 
caused by the fact that today people 
tend to be more outer-directed than in- 
ner-directed. Moral and political abso- 
lutes are stressed to compensate for a 
sense of emptiness in the heart. 

Whatever the cause of this cult of 
conformity, the pastor and his wife— 
to be really happy and to fulfill their 
own personalities and capabilities— 
must be aware of the dialectical tension 
which exists between inner-life and 
outer expectations. They can then work 
creatively with this tension by being 
more themselves. 

Third : She can best demonstrate her 
Christianity by being a good wife and 
mother. Christian family life is not ex- 
emplified by husbands and wives who 
spend every evening at the church. It 
is best revealed in a home where the 
wife provides strong, loyal support for 
her husband and an atmosphere of se- 
curity and love for their children. Much 
of the emotional insecurity manifested 
in pastors’ families is derived from the 
fact that the father is rarely home, and 
the mother is off to church meetings 
and retreats. Baby sitters are often 
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brought in to the tune of twenty to 
sixty dollars per month. (It is unfair 
for pastors’ families to think they are 
so different from others that they 
should get free baby-sitting services.) 


IKE other wives, her responsibility 

is first to her husband and second 
to her church as an institution. If he is 
present for one of these rare evenings 
at home she should be there even if it 
means not being present at the month- 
ly association meeting. If they have a 
regular day or evening free, only the 
most urgent church business should 
keep her from enjoying it with her hus- 
band. Christian family life can exist 
only where it is nurtured and sustain- 
ed. It can’t be nurtured by a wife who 
goes off to every retreat and meeting, 
leaving her children and husband by 
themselves. 

Fourth: The pastor’s wife can par- 
ticipate as every wife ought in the 
church’s life. This means that she will 
find her proper place in the congrega- 
tion as a working and worshipping 
member. Frequently she can serve bet- 
ter in this way than trying to be what 
she is not. She will be happier and 
more relaxed. This inevitably com- 
municates itself to other people. 

Because she participates in the 
church’s life as a Christian woman she 
can better demonstrate her Christianity 
than if she works on the heights of lay 
leadership in every phase of the 
church’s life. 


Finally, their home should not be 
regarded as the “Grand Central Sta- 
tion” of the church. The pastor and his 
family are as much entitled to privacy 
as anyone else. Those of us who have 
lived in a manse close by the church 
and who now live farther away, know 
the luxury and joy of this degree of 
privacy which cannot otherwise be at- 
tained. It is a pleasure on a summer 
evening to sit in the privacy of a back 
lawn without being peered at from 
fifteen windows of a church next door. 


If there is a home to clean, children 
to care for, a husband to feed, miscel- 
laneous church and community activi- 
ties to serve, the pastor’s wife can’t be 
expected to be dressed and ready to en- 
tertain any callers who find it con- 
venient to stop by any hour of the day 
or evening. Nor shall she be asked to 
use the manse as an annex to the Parish 
House. 


A pastor’s home can be as happy 
and relaxed as any other when the con- 
gregation knows and respects the fact 
that his wife is not an unpaid member 
of the church staff, when she herself 
does not try to follow rigid preconceiv- 
ed expectations of others, and when the 
pastor’s home is regarded by all as pri- 
vate property. 


This is not too much to ask of any 
congregation. They require it for them- 
selves. Why not for the pastor and his 
family ? 





ip SEEMS to the editor that every writer should paste the following quota- 

tion on his shaving mirror. Malcolm Cowley, a well known literary critic, 
in his book, The Literary Situation, compares good writing and bad writing. 
Good writing: “The crowd felt bewildered and stood still for a moment.” The 
professors are likely to write this as follows: “Mass bewilderment resulted 


in (or effectuated) a momentary stasis.” 











ORD was received on Oc- 

tober 5th, just too late to 
be noted in the November issue, 
that the entire Yale Alcohol Cen- 
ter is to be transferred to Rutgers 
University, the State University 
of New Jersey, in 1962. The an- 
nouncement was made _ simul- 
taneously by Dr. Mason W. 
Gross, President of Rutgers, and 
by the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health in Washington, which 
will finance most of the Center’s 
operations over the next six-year 
period. 

The entire enterprise will soon 
be known as the Rutgers Center 
of Alcohol Studies. Academical- 
ly, it will function as a unit with- 
in the Graduate School of Rut- 
gers University. Appointments to 
the Rutgers faculty and staff of 
all the core personnel from Yale 
will shortly be made. Details of 
these appointments are not yet 
available. 

The research and publication 
activities that have been the focus 
of the Yale Center for many 
vears will all be transferred to 
Rutgers, including the “Quarter- 
ly Journal of Studies on Alcohol.” 
It is especially good news that the 
summer school, intensive instruc- 
tion for a month on alcohol prob- 
lems, will be held at Rutgers in 
1962. 

Physical relocation of the ac- 
tivities, said the announcement, 
will not take place until some 
time in 1962; and in the mean- 
time all correspondence should 
still be addressed to the Alcohol 
Center, 52 Hillhouse Avenue, 
Yale Station. New Haven, Conn. 

President Mason W. Gross, in 
announcing and welcoming the 
Center to Rutgers, said in part, 
“The problems arising from the 
use of alcohol are complex and 


Alcohol Center from’ Yale*to Rutgers 


difficult to solve. Our efforts to 
solve them through this new cen- 
ter will go closely in hand with 
what Rutgers is trying to do in 
its new Urban Studies Center, 
namely, to delve deeply into the 
complicated problems of our in- 
tense urban life.” 

At the time the announcement 
of the move was made in New 
Brunswick and Washington, 
President A. Whitney Griswold, 
of Yale University, was invited 
to make a statement. He said in 
part, “We are very pleased that 
the important work of the Cen- 
ter of Alcohol Studies will be 
continued and strengthened under 
the auspices of Rutgers.” 

Our editorial of last June dis- 
cussed the immensely valuable 
work of the Center, and at that 
time noted no immediate prospect 
of its being re-located intact. 
That this information has proved 
incorrect is a source of gratifica- 
tion. The interest of the federal 
government through the National 
Institute of Mental Health in the 
support of the program, the ex- 
cellent auspices of New Jersey’s 
rapidly rising State University as 
home, the laudable decision to 
make the Center a unit of the 
Rutgers Graduate School and to 
encourage interdisciplinary study 
—all these augur very well for the 
center’s future and the continua- 
tion of its already large contribu- 
tion. 

We congratulate President 
Gross and Rutgers for a states- 
manlike move, which we hope 
will contribute to Rutgers and 
now will contribute to national 
welfare. To President Griswold 
and Yale we send our condo- 
lences; but they, after all, asked 
for it. 

—SeEwarp HILtNer 
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Most ministers’ wives have not chosen to be such 
and have little knowledge of what is involved for 
them . . . Considerateness on the part of the 
husband, flexibility and adaptability on the part 
of the wife—these qualities are of critical im- 


portance in ministerial marriages. 


Minister and Wife: Growth in Relationship’ 


HE SO-CALLED “breakdown” of 
ministers and their wives has been 
given considerable play recently in the 
press and in various popular journals. 
On the whole, however, available re- 
search data would indicate that min- 
isters and their wives find fulfillment 
and happiness in and through the cler- 
ical vocation. When problems arise, 
they can be traced to the personalities 
of the individuals involved, or to the 
interaction between them, rather than 
to the peculiar demands and pressures 
of the ministry. Though real frustra- 
tions ‘do occur, and some may feel 
“squeezed” in time and money, most 
ministers and their families testify to 
a deepening and enrichment of life. 
As one wife wrote, “I cannot imagine 
a life with more joys and satisfactions 
and opportunities than the life of a 
minister’s family in a parsonage. I am 
speaking after sixteen years and four 
daughters and four charges of said life! 
In fact, I have to watch myself or I 
feel a very unrighteous pity for my 
friends whose husbands are in some 
other field of endeavor.” 





*This article is based on a lecture delivered 
at McCormick Theological Seminary in Oc- 
tober, 1960, and is reprinted by permission of 
the author and the “McCormick Quarterly,” 
Vol. XIV, March, 1961. 


WILLIAM DOUGLAS 


Assistant Professor of 
Psychology of Religion 
Boston University 
School of Theology 


However, problems do occur. Re- 
lationships—between husband and 
wife, between them and the congrega- 
tion, and between them and God—do 
break down. These broken or strained 
relationships affect the spiritual and 
mental health of the clergyman’s fam- 
ily. 

It is striking, therefore, that so lit- 
tle attention has been given in Protes- 
tantism to the nature of a married min- 
istry. Church publications and the liter- 
ature in general still appear to assume 
a pre-Reformation celibate priesthood, 
with no advancement-conscious wife or 
ill-behaved children to mar the course 
of sacrificial service. Indeed, it is sig- 
nificant that when married clergy first 
began to enter the Church of England, 
it was considered more desirable, and 
even more proper, for a clergyman, es- 
pecially a prelate, to have a mistress 
than to have a wife. (Cf. Mrs. Cran- 
mer’s “traveling box.”) It was rec- 
ognized that the passions of the flesh 
operated in the clergy as in other mor- 
tals, but divided loyalty between family 
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and job posed a more serious problem. 

This article represents, then, some 
tentative forays into a relatively un- 
charted field. In order to understand 
the married ministry of American 
Protestantism, one must understand 
certain characteristics of American 
marriages in general. The first of these 
is that marriages in this country are 
less often “made in heaven” than by 
natural processes. We have what Mar- 
garet Mead has described as “accidental 
mating patterns,” often involving early 
marriage, before the occupational pat- 
tern of the husband is clearly establish- 
ed. This means that the majority of 
women, including ministers’ wives, 
marry a man because he is a certain 
kind of man, or at least they think he 
is, rather than because of his occupa- 
tion. 

It is true, of course, that some girls 
decide early in life on “full-time Chris- 
tian service,” and regard being the wife 
of a minister as their ministry. Others 
at an early age come to consider the 
life of a minister’s wife as appealing, 
and if the right man, as a man, comes 
along, they will be even more suscep- 
tible if he happens to be a minister. 
Still others care less about a potential 
husband’s vocation than about his sys- 
tem of values and the kind of common 
life which it implies. 

Granted all such cases, the majority 
of American ministers’ wives choose a 
man, without realizing that they are 
also selecting a way of life connected 
with his vocation, a way of life concern- 
ing which they are probably uninform- 
ed. As one young woman wrote con- 
cerning life as the mistress of the 
manse, “I’m sick to death of this life 
already, with forty years to go. But 
what out is there for me? Divorce, 
suicide, murder, forcing my husband 
to leave the ministry—none of these 
seems like a desirable option.” Admit- 


December 


tedly, this is an extreme case, but it il- 
lustrates the point that most ministers’ 
wives have not chosen to be such, and 
have little knowledge of what is in- 
volved for them. 


T HE potential problems are greater 
for the minister’s wife than for 
other wives because of the never-satis- 
fied demands of her husband’s vocation, 
and her high degree of involvement in 
it. Unless she believes in what her hus- 
band is doing, respects him in his vo- 
cational performance, and finds fulfill- 
ment through support and encourage- 
ment of his work, frustration, empti- 
ness, and even bitterness will probably 
result. She will be sacrificing much, 
and gaining nothing in return. 


Wives testify that having a certain 
kind of a minister for a husband makes 
the problems of adjustment much 
easier. A husband who has the same 
degree of sensitivity to her needs, and 
respect for her rights, as for his par- 
ishioners ; who does not expect her to 
do all the unpleasant or last-minute 
tasks of his church work; who realizes 
that she too, needs someone to listen 
to her problems, answer her spiritual 
questions, fill her emotional needs; 
who disciplines and schedules his time, 
including the day off, in such a way 
that he does not neglect his family re- 
sponsibilities—for this sort of minister- 
husband a woman will gladly sacrifice. 


But without such consideration the 
preoccupied clergyman can, in complete 
ignorance, place great strains on his 
family life. Since he is emotionally grat- 
ified through his work, he may be 
blind to his wife’s need for companion- 
ship, and for emotional and sexual 
gratification. Since he is physically ex- 
hausted at the end of a long day, he 
may expect his home to be a sanctuary, 
without ever considering how his wife 
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is to find refreshment, renewal, and en- 
couragement. 


Without such consideration it will be 
hard for her to be adaptable and flex- 
ible to the necessary degree. It will be 
hard for her to take what life in the 
manse involves, as summarized by a 
thirty-year veteran, who has counseled 
scores of other ministers’ wives: “the 
constant sharing of her husband with 
other women; the lack of time to do 
together the things they enjoy; the in- 
evitable criticism and comment that 
public life brings; conformity to the 
mores of the particular community and 
parish in which they live ; time to spend 
together in deepening their own devo- 
tional and spiritual life.” 


Considerateness on the part of the 
husband, flexibility and adaptability on 
the part of the wife—these qualities are 
of critical importance in ministerial 
marriages. Equally important is mu- 
tual growth on the basis of shared 
values, commitments, and _ priorities. 
Lacking the opportunities for intellec- 
tual, social, and spiritual growth which 
come to her husband in his work, 
“Mrs. Minister” may become an “out- 
grown wife,” to use the term coined by 
William Whyte in his study of execu- 
tives. Tragically often this occurs for 
seminary wives. While working, and 
often raising children as well, they feel 
increasingly alienated from the world 
in which their husbands live and work. 
Even when the husbands are physical- 
ly at home, they are still absorbed in 
other interests, and little real communi- 
cation takes place. Moreover, without 
a clear and consistent system of mu- 
tual priorities, the minister and his 
wife will inevitably be pulled apart and 
pushed around by competing demands 
and pressures, with no basis for eval- 
uating them, and no guiltless way of 
saying “No!” when necessary. 
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F COURSE, the relationship be- 
tween husband and wife can only 
be understood in the context of their 
individual and joint relationship to a 
particular local congregation. This con- 
gregation will relate to them, in part at 
least, on the basis of the American 
image of the minister and his wife, with 
the rights and obligations of these roles 
specified in terms of geographic and 
denominational sub-cultures. Perhaps 
most determinative, however, is the 
local history, so that “incumbents” are 
responded to in terms of what “dear 
old Dr. Jones” or “snooty Mrs. 
Brown” did and were. Awareness of 
this local history, without succumbing 
to it, saves one many unnecessary frus- 
trations and heartaches. 
Furthermore, inherent in the inter- 
relationships of minister, wife, and 
congregation is a kind of emotional 
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“triangle.” (Whether the congregation 
plays the role of mistress or mother 
may be hard to define!) It is easy, 
therefore, for the wife to be jealous of 
her husband’s attentions to the parish, 
especially its female members, just as 
they will tend to be jealous of her hus- 
band’s attentions to his family. Indeed, 
the congregation may even be jealous 
of the time which their minister’s wife 
spends on non-church activities. For 
if the husband owns his wife, and the 
church owns the husband, well... ! 
Offsetting the emotional “triangle” 
is the “royal family complex.” (Tal- 
cott Parsons, in personal conversation, 
called this to my attention.) Despite 
the breakdown of the European parish 
ideal in modern, industrial, mobile 
America, parts of the ideal remain op- 
erative in that the minister still tends 
to be regarded as the father of an ex- 
tended family, of which his wife is the 
mother. Furthermore, like the British 
royal family, which symbolizes the Em- 
pire and Commonwealth to a world 
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community, the minister and his family 
symbolize the congregation to a local 
community. 

In their representative function the 
“royal family” is given love and re- 
spect, without earning or necessarily 
deserving this response. But the price 
of respect and love is exampleship. 
Here, then, is one of the most critical 
problems for ministers and their fam- 
ilies. How can one set the proper kind 
of example without losing free, unpre- 
tentious, curlers-and-housecoat spon- 
taneity and naturalness? How can one 
be himself, but yet be his best self, and 
a growing self? 

To grapple with these questions is 
to deal with the relationship between 
husband and wife and God. And here 
again one meets that aspect of the min- 
istry which brings both joy and an- 
guish: One is forced to grow, to tran- 
scend oneself. This self-transcendence 
is possible only through a vital, living, 
personal relationship with God. With- 
out such a relationship, sham and pre- 
tence appear, as religiosity is donned 
with robe or clericals, or public ap- 
pearance. With time the part is learned, 
but in the process “core selfhood” is 
lost. A sense of inadequacy and inse- 
curity follows, for while men and 
women cry for bread, in one’s own 
larder there are only stones! 


HIS relationship with God may or 

may not be expressed in regular 
personal and/or family devotions. In- 
deed, the best available data would in- 
dicate that most ministers and their 
families do not maintain such practices. 
The important factor is that God be 
real, as your Creator, Governor, and 
Redeemer. This does not mean, how- 
ever, the confusion of a constantly 
nagging guilty conscience with a vital 
spiritual life. Many ministers and their 
wives appear to be driven as much by 
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their own ill-founded expectations of 
themselves (and the resulting self-pity 
and martyr-complex) as they are by 
their congregations. Or they may be 
victimized by society's stereotyped 
ideas of what a minister and his wife 
should be and do, a pattern which no 
mortal could ever match. The only 
realistic goal is to do what you can do, 
under the given circumstances, with 
God's help, no matter what “the 
books” or inspirational speakers may 
say, no matter what “Rev. and Mrs. 
Brown who were here before you” did 
and were. 

Two other dangers for the spiritual 
life must be mentioned at this point: 
making holy things common through 
constant “handling” of them, and, at 
the other extreme, identifying oneself 
with God, one’s desires (personal or 
congregational) with God’s purposes. 
Being regarded by others as a profes- 
sional religionist (or, in the case of the 
of the wife, at least a semi-pro) 
can produce real problems for one’s 
personal religious life. A commitment 
is required which is intense without be- 
ing rigid, humble but not humorless, 
which leads to doing the best that one 
limited, fumbling human being can do, 
leaving the rest in God’s hands. 

Great joys and opportunities are 
available to the minister and his wife, 
if their lives are marked by hard-head- 
ed realism, tender-hearted considera- 
tion, flexible-spirited adaptation, and 
mutual growth on the basis of shared 
values and commitments, if they can 
avoid the potential pitfalls of local con- 
gregational histories, emotional trian- 
gles, and the freedom-restricting ex- 
pectations imposed on the “royal fam- 
ily,” if they can transcend themselves 
through a vital, living, personal rela- 
tionship with God, which accepts both 
one’s own humanity and God’s trans- 
forming and redeeming power. 
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And if one cannot? Then a radical 
honesty and courage are called for; he 
must face the situation, and seek help 
to improve it. Ministers and their 
wives are not, in my opinion, “break- 
ing down” to any higher degree than 
the general population. But when, as 
human beings, they have serious prob- 
lems in personal life or marital relation- 
ship, it is often hard to know where to 
turn for help. Too often the attitudes 
of “Physician, heal thyself” or “If you 
really had faith . . .” drive the troubled 
mind and spirit into even greater des- 
pair. Therefore, one task of the Re- 
search Project, the Minister’s Wife,* 
is to identify and coordinate counseling 
resources which are, in terms of tech- 
nical competence and sensitivity to 
Christian values, particularly relevant 
to ministers and their families. The 
minister’s task is to make use of these 
resources, when they are required for 
the release and growth in relationship. 


* Dr. Douglas is Director of this Project 
being conducted at Boston University School 
of Theology. 











There is a growing awareness on the part of 


theological seminaries of the fact that students’ 
wives have needs and often problems, and that 
they should provide competent personnel to ac- 
cept responsibility for the help which these im- 


portant people need. 


The Theological Seminary and the Pastor’s Wife 


we frustrating and often fright- 
ening thing about being a pas- 
tor’s wife is not the expectations others 
have of you or the demands they heap 
upon you. It’s the dreadful sense of in- 
adequacy in the face of all this, when 
you realize how little you have been 
prepared for the job.” So spoke the 
thirty-year-old wife of the pastor of a 
church whose ministry is a strong in- 
fluence in the life of a mid-western c:ty. 

Scores of others in seminary com- 
munities, who have chosen to assume 
a similar role as the wives of ministers, 
echo her words and feelings in a variety 
of ways. As one student’s wife put it, 
“A pastor’s wife can’t get by nowadays 
with just a sweet disposition and the 
ability to play the piano. She needs to 
know who she is as a woman and what 
she is up to as the wife of a man who 
has been entrusted with the care of 
souls.” 

Few would deny the necessity of an 
adequately trained ministry. Many, 
however, are concerned that theological 
seminaries provide guidance and train- 
ing for the growing number of wives 
who help make up the seminary com- 
munity and share in the academic and 
vocational life of their husbands. In- 
deed, there are some who suggest that 


LOUISE FORMAN BLOUNT 


Director of 
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Evening School 
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and 
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Executive Chaplain 
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attention needs to be given to the 
“preacher’s kids” who also participate 
in this experience with their parents. In 
order to know whether and what to do, 
it is often helpful to know if and how 
something is being done. 

Accordingly, a survey was made, by 
means of a questionnaire, of 122 theo- 
logical seminaries and schools listed by 
the American Association of Theo- 


logical Schools as either regular or as- 
sociate members. Of the eighty-two 
regular member and the forty associate 
member institutions, fourteen are lo 
cated in Canada, one in Puerto Rico, 
and the rest in the United States. A 
return of 101 questionnaires, or eighty- 
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three percent, was received. 

The purpose of this inquiry, which 
was sent to the dean of each school, 
was to discover what theological semi- 
naries are doing and/or are planning to 
do in providing a program of instruc- 
tion and guidance for the wives of semi- 
nary students. Of special concern was 
information concerning programs 
which seek to help students’ wives to 
develop a clear image of their role as 
women and as helpmates to their minis- 
ter-husbands. An analysis of each ques- 
tion asked in this survey follows. 

How many married students are en- 
rolled in the seminary? Among the 101 
seminaries responding to the question- 
naire there was to be expected a wide 
variation in the number of wives of 
students who found themselves within 
seminary communities by virtue of their 
husband’s enrollment in the school. 
Two of the seminaries reported five 
married students and one seminary re- 
ported 1,399 married students. Two 
other seminaries did not report except 
in percentages. A total of 10,558 stu- 
dent wives were reported by the ninety- 
nine seminaries. 

How many student wives are enroll- 
ed in regular seminary classes? Seven- 
ty-four, or about three-fourths of the 
schools recorded no married women 
enrolled in regular seminary day class- 
es. Of the other twenty-seven schools 
answering in the affirmative only nine 
have over two percent of their total 
number of wives enrolled. In one semi- 
nary a total of seventy-five out of 118 
wives were enrolled in regular classes, 
or a high of sixty-five percent. The en- 
tire survey showed a total of 386 mar- 
ried women registered in regular semi- 
nary classes. This is .03% of the total 
number of student wives in the semi- 
nary communities. 

How many student wives are pres- 
ently im college? This question was ask- 


ed in order to get a more complete pic- 
ture of the current educational efforts 
of seminary wives. No data was asked 
for on the number of wives already 
holding college degrees. 

Fifty-six seminaries recorded that 
they had student wives in college. No 
seminary reported over fifteen regular 
college students and only a few over 
two or three. The total number was 205 
wives from all fifty-six seminaries or 
nearly .02% of the grand total of stu- 
dent wives. 

Is there a counselor for women who 
is also available to married women? If 
not is there any counseling particularly 
provided elsewhere? Twenty-three sem- 
inaries replied that they do not have 
any counseling facilities for married 
women on campus. Six responded af- 
firmatively but did not state what was 
the nature of the counseling arrange- 
ments. Answers from the others are 
charted below: 


Number of schools 
indicating use of 
the particular 


Kinds of counsel- 
ing services and 
personnel provided 


for student wives kind of service 
Dean of Women 20 
Professional Counseling Service 

on Campus 11 
Faculty Members 10 
Pastoral Psychology Professors 8 


Sponsors of Student Wives Clubs 
(mostly faculty wives) 

Dean of Students 

Faculty Wives 

Dean of Seminary 

Associate Dean of Seminary 

Pastor 

Seminary Chaplain 

Housing Director 
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EVERAL interesting statements 

occurred in the questionnaire re- 
turns. Among them were the following : 
“No one professionally trained is as- 
signed to the wives” ; “never had to use 
Health Services (i.e. psychiatrists), the 
wives seem to be so well adjusted” ; 











“counseling available but not specially 
provided” ; and one terse comment, “the 
clergy available always.” 

In one seminary “each faculty wife is 
responsible for eight or ten student 
wives to act as counselor or adviser. 
She is known to be available to her 
group for special or general counseling. 
She entertains her group socially and 
often undertakes a short study of prob- 
lems found in the life of a minister’s 
wife.” These counselors rotate each 
year. 

From another seminary the Dean of 
Women wrote that an orientation meet- 
ing and group discussion with a social 
hour is provided for all incoming wives 
during orientation week. There the edu- 
cational, counseling, health, and other 
services for wives of students are pre- 
sented. Still another Dean of Women 
outlined the “special affairs” program 
for student wives. This included guid- 
ance for expectant mothers, Planned 
Parenthood information, instruction re- 
garding “hostess skills,’ a nursery 
school for the children of working 
wives, a nursing equipment loan serv- 
ice for new mothers, vocational guid- 
ance for wives desiring work, and a 
wives’ club which sponsors interest 
groups and non-credit classes taught by 
seminary professors. 

Is there a special organization or club 
for student wives? Is it social, religious, 
or educational in its program? By 
whom is it sponsored? The clubs for 
wives seem to be the most deeply en- 
trenched of any service provided for 
student wives of the seminaries. Only 
seven of the 101 schools responding 
were without special clubs or organiza- 
tions for this group. 

Of the ninety-four schools replying 
affirmatively, seventy-five listed a triple 
program covering social, religious, and 
educational areas. Six reported them- 
selves as being only social in purpose, 
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December 
while three claimed no social program 
whatever. Twelve included no religious 
emphasis in the clubs and eleven indi- 
cated no educational purpose. None 
registered themselves as limiting their 
programs wholly either to the religious 
or to the educational field. Most of 
these oganizations are sponsored by the 
seminaries, members of their faculties, 
and especially by the wives of faculty 
and staff personnel. 

An unexpected finding in this survey 
was the unusual educational programs 
which eight seminary clubs autonom- 
ously promoted. These ranged from lec- 
tures and lecture series by faculty mem- 
bers, regular voluntary, non-credit 
courses, to the more involved program 
of one school which reported, “the pro- 
fessor of pastoral counseling gives six 
lectures in the spring to wives of senior 
students on counseling, problems of the 
manse and how to handle them; an- 
other professor gives six lectures each 
fall to the entire organization on a sub- 
ject in his field.” 

Does the seminary at any level pro- 
vide as part of the curriculum a class 
especially for the instruction of student 
wives in their role as ministers’ wives? 
Seventy-three, or about three-fourths of 
the seminaries, answered “no” to the 
above question. Seven answered af- 
firmatively but did not indicate what 
they do. The authors of this paper were 
particularly interested in the details 
given by the remaining seminaries 
which have done certain forging ahead 
in this comparatively new area. Space 
does not permit an enumeration of all 
of these. But some of the following de- 
scriptions may help describe the gen- 
eral scope of what is being done. 

With regard to special instruction 
concerning the role of the minister’s 
wife, seven seminaries suggested : 

1) A course of lectures each winter 
in one and one half hour periods. 
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2) Lectures on a continuing basis by 
the professor of pastoral care, 
professors’ wives, and wives of 
local clergy. 

“Wives learn during the required 
year of internship.” 

One semester on “The Woman 
Counselor”; a second semester 
including nutrition, good taste in 
dress, interior decoration, social 
graces, teen-age period, work 
with children. 

In the Evening School, two hours, 
fifteen weeks, on ““The Work of 
the Minister’s Wife’; second 
semester, “The Minister’s Wife 
as Counselor.” 

A special week on campus called 
“Wives’ Days.” 

A week-end conference for stu- 
dent wives. 
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OVING to the area of the evening 

school per se, the approach varied 
from the single class to an organized 
school offering a certificate. Fifteen 
seminaries reported such items as: 

1) Courses in Bible and Christian 
Education, as well as in the arts 
and sciences. 

Occasionally courses for wives 
usually dealing with some courses 
which their husbands take. 

Eight evening classes conducted 
for wives; four in October, four 
in February, taught by professors 
of Old Testament, Christian 
Ethics, and Pastoral Care. 

A program of courses paralleling 
courses in the B.D. curriculum, 
meeting the requirements for 
“third level leadership credit.” 
Courses meet twenty hours dur- 
ing the term and are taught by 
faculty members. These may be 
taken without credit. “This has 
promoted much conversation be- 
tween husbands and wives.’ 


bo 
~— 
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5) An organized Evening School 
with a part time staff director who 
is also Dean of Women. The 
school has a two year curriculum. 
Classes meet twice a week iv. two 
semesters per year. Included 1s a 
twenty five minute chapel period 
for worship. The curriculum 
leads to a certificate representing 
the completion of sixteen evening 
school hours. Classes are taught 
by seminary faculty. A choice of 
two two-hour courses in such 
subjects as Church Administra- 
tion, The Work of the Minister’s 
Wife, Old and New Testaments, 
Missions, and The Minister’s 
Wife as a Counselor, is offered. 
There are no elective courses of- 
fered, nor are there any academic 
prerequisites, though about one- 
third of the women hold college 
degrees. 


Is there any arrangement by which 
wives without college training or with- 
out college degrees can receive train- 
ing in classes? Thirty-four seminaries 
out of the 101 responding make no pro- 
vision for the non-college or for the 
non-degree wife in an educational way. 
Three gave affirmative answers but did 
not indicate how they provided for her. 
In twenty-five schools women are ac- 
cepted as auditors in regular seminary 
classes, some on a limited basis, others 
by permission only. Eight of these 
schools allow tuition-free auditing for 
wives. One seminary takes auditing 
wives “if they have prerequisite stand- 
ing”; two others “with the consent of 
the professor.” 

In other categories, one seminary 
does not charge tuition for credit work 
for wives in regular seminary classes. 
One seminary allows them to take one 
course only. In two schools non-degree 
women are taking advantage of the 
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“10% arrangement” allowed by mem- 
ber schools of the American Association 
of Theological Schools whereby 10% 
of the student body may be men or 
women without college degrees. 


N the area of Extension or Laymen’s 

Schools held in the evening for local 
church laymen, two seminaries reported 
that they accept wives of students on an 
established basis. Four seminaries in 
one metropolitan area sponsor their 
own informal lectures given for wives 
each quarter by one of the faculty mem- 
bers. The aim is an understanding of a 
particular field of study in which their 
husbands are involved. 


What is your opinion of the value of 
a program for student wives in your 
setting? Seventy seminaries were ex- 
tremely enthusiastic about the value of 
such a program. Typical answers were: 
“essential,” “important, even mneces- 
sary,’ “important, even crucial,” “de- 
sirable, for in many cases a wide gap 
of interests and understanding devel- 
ops between husband and wife,” “stu- 
dent reaction very favorable,” “a 
morale factor.” 

Nine seminaries expressed no opin- 
ion; six schools reported problems 
such as wives living away from cam- 
pus, lack of nursery facilities, and lack 
of a financial budget to carry such a 
program. One criticized the present 
program as “too social.” Two indicated 
that the wives did not have the time. 
Two others stated that the outlook for 
such a program in their setting was 
“poor.” In another school it was un- 
certain, due to the small number in- 
volved. Another reported “no demand” 
at all for any program. 

Four seminaries were against the 
development of any program in educa- 
tion and guidance for student wives. To 
quote them : 
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1) “We feel that too much attention 
given student wives tends to con- 
fuse further the role of the stu- 
dents both in the seminary and as 
the head of their own household.” 

2) “Since our main task is the prep- 
aration of the persons who will 
be in the ministry, we do not feel 
able to do more than we are now 
doing.” 

3) “The seminaries ought at least 
to provide some guidance to the 
churches as the spurious ‘doc- 
trine of the minister’s wife’ gains 


currency in American Protes- 
tantism. There is an emergent 
social phenomenon here — but 
. should the seminaries give it 


theological status by taking it se- 
riously ?” 

4) “Is it a question of the scope ofa 
theological school ? Is the training 
of wives part of its function? If 
so, what fundamental presupposi- 
tions regarding the nature of the 
ministry are behind it?” 


(The theological, psychological, and 
educational implications of these four 
statements might well form the basis of 
an article for a future issue of this 
journal. ) 


Have you any plans in the future for 
providing guidance and educational 
training for student wives? Describe 
briefly. What do you feel would be the 
best way to wplement these plans? 
Sixty-four seminaries stated that they 
had no future plans in this area. One 
answered “yes” to this question but 
gave no details. Eight reported they 
were seriously considering plans but 
that these were not complete enough to 
announce now. Nine schools are ex- 
panding and intensifying their present 
programs. 

Twenty-one seminaries have new 
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plans for the school year of 1961-62. 
Representative of these are the follow- 
ing: 

1) Employment of a counselor for 

families. 

2) Summer institutes and annual 

clinics for student wives. 

3) A program for wives aimed at 
dealing “primarily with their 
emotional problems and_ their 
vocationally related anxieties and 
secondarily with content material 
and lastly with skill courses.” 
Extension of family service coun- 
seling by closer alliance with 
community agencies. 

Content courses dealing with cer- 
tain theological subjects, family 
living, together with special em- 
phasis on the role of the minis- 
ter’s wife. 

Extension of the present club 
program on the campus. 
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One reply hoped that such a survey 
would suggest ways of implementation 
of programs. It went on to plead, 
“Please give some thought to the small 
seminary with limited staff.” 


O SUMMARIZE, this survey of 
101 seminaries revealed a wide 
variation in the number of student 
wives in seminary communities, result- 
ing in a variety of programs of guid- 
ance and education for them. Few of 
these women are enrolled in regular 
seminary classes or attend college. One 
fourth of the schools provides no coun- 
seling. Much of what is provided is not 
formally structured, but more “social” 
in nature, providing a “community of 
concern” and friendship of a suppor- 
tive nature. Faculty members, especial- 
ly the Dean of Women, do much of the 
formal counseling which is done. 
Clubs for wives are the most promi- 
nent feature of the programs estab- 


lished for student wives. These cover 
social, religious, or educational areas, 
or combinations of these. Such efforts 
are apparently based primarily upon a 
felt need on the part of the wives. Most 
of these organizations are sponsored 
by seminary faculty, staff, and their 
wives. 

One fourth of the schools have spe- 
cial curriculum instruction of wives re- 
garding the role of the pastor’s wife. 
This takes the form of lecture series, 
some day school courses, and evening 
school programs. The latter seems to 
draw more wives than college or the 
regular seminary day classes. There 
appears to be a trend toward organized 
evening school programs which will in- 
clude a survey of some of the subjects 
the husbands study plus an emphasis 
on the role of the minister’s wife. 

The majority of schools express en- 
thusiasm with regard to some type of 
program beamed toward the students’ 
wives, though some objected, had no 
opinion, or were preoccupied with cer- 
tain problems which they felt such a 
program posed. Most schools have no 
plans for the future. Those who do 
show a trend toward more and better 
use of community resources, extension 
of content courses, and use of group 
programs of an informal nature. These 
procedures are especially helpful where 
personnel is limited. Those who can 
do so plan extended counseling services 
on campus, including the appointment 
of a full-time or part-time counselor 
who would deal with emotional, voca- 
tional, and family problems. 

There seems, therefore, to be a grow- 
ing awareness on the part of theologi- 
cal seminaries of the fact that students’ 
wives have needs and often problems, 
and that someone other than “the 
clergy is available always” needs to 
take responsibility for these important 


(Concluded on page 66) 














The great majority of seminary wives can bene- 


fit from a frank appraisal of the problems that 
fall to a minister’s wife, a realistic examination 
of the pressures and tensions that may arise, and 
an open discussion of the wide variety of ways 


to deal with tensions. 


The Image of the Seminary Wife 


HE MINISTER’S wife—being 

human—must face the same situa- 
tions and problems that all human be- 
ings face. Her particular position does 
establish certain expectations about her 
role in the minds of the parishioners, 
in the mind of her husband, and in her 
own mind. These expectations may al- 
ter or limit the choices she may make, 
but the areas in which she makes the 
choice are common to all people. Two 
of these areas are particularly signifi- 
cant: the need to establish a relation- 
ship with the social order in which she 
lives and the need to establish a work- 
ing conception of herself. In large part, 
how well the minister’s wife meets 
these needs determines how effective 
she is as a human being—and as a min- 
ister’s wife. 


The Method of Procedure 


The Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory (MMPI) was ad- 
ministered to 196 wives of seminary 
students. The students were enrolled in 
three seminaries in the Bay Area, rep- 
resenting three different denominations. 
In order to minimize self-selection the 
tests were done for the most part on to- 
tal groups—all wives in a given school 
or all wives in a given class. The tests 
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were scored using the customary clini- 
cal scales. In addition, the sub-scales 
and auxiliary scales were scored where 
this was appropriate or necessary to 
obtain a useful interpretation of the 
test. No attempt was made to average 
the scores in order to produce an 
“average” profile or establish a picture 
of the “average seminary wife.” It was 
felt that such a procedure would fail to 
show the differences that do exist in 
the patterns of personality of the wives. 

The interpretation of the tests was 
done by reading the profile as a whole, 
rather than by restricting the reading 
to any elements which showed marked 
deviation from the test average for each 
scale. Reading the profile as a whole 
requires that the interpretation be done 
by persons who are familiar with a wide 
variety of clinical personality patterns, 
preferably through actual work with 
persons. Such profile reading requires 


*Dr. Morentz, in addition to his teaching, 


is a psychiatrist in private practice. 
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that the test interpreter gather the 
many bits of information the test pro- 
vides—actual scores on _ individual 
scales, the relationship to all other 
scales, the deviation from the general 
level of this profile, deviations from 
the general level of persons of similar 
background and training, the signifi- 
cance of several scales taken as a 
group. In the same way, a television 
tube takes a fixed pattern of spots of 
light capable of some variation in in- 
tensity and creates from them a single, 
coherent image which we can interpret 
on the basis of our experience of similar 
scenes or images. It is the relation- 
ship of all the dots which is important, 
not the measurement of a few extremes 
of brightness and darkness. Thus the 
test profiles must be read as an in- 
tegrated whole. This method will not 
yield neat cut-off points nor lend itself 
to easy categories of “good” vs. “bad,” 
approved or unapproved. Such judg- 
ments can only be made on the basis of 
criteria established by competent per- 
sons familiar with the requirements of 
a particular job. 

The validity of the interpretations 
has been verified as a group by in- 
dividual interviews, by reports from 
observers, and by comments from the 
students and from the wives them- 
selves. The study is limited by the small 
number of persons involved, the limited 
geographical areas from which the stu- 
dents are drawn (basically the far west- 
ern United States) and the fact that 
only a single test is used. 

The MMPI was chosen because it 
already was used widely, because it can 
be administered and scored by un- 
trained personnel, although it requires 
considerable training to interpret it, 
and because it gives a picture of the 
image of the wife as she wants to pre- 
sent it to the public. 

The test provides certain internal 
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47 
devices to check the validity of the test. 
It is perhaps most accurate to say that 
the test furnishes us with the image 
that the seminary wife would give us in 
a good interview if she were quite open 
and insightful. It is this image that we 
want to examine. 


Reading the Profiles 


The most prominent characteristic of 
the profiles was the ease with which 
they could be grouped on the dimen- 
sions noted early in this paper—rela- 
tionship to the social order and self- 
image. The profiles tended to be 
grouped at the extremes of conformity 
and of rebellion against authority. The 
self-image of both extremes tended to 
be constricted to the point of producing 
marked conflict and tensions. 

Typical of the conforming profiles 
was high K, low Mf, low Pd, low D, 
high Pa III. (Remember the inversion 
of Mf scale for women ; low here is low 
T-score). This can be indicative of a 
woman who wants to appear normal, 
who denies feelings of anxiety and of 
hostility to authority, who feels no hos- 
tility from other people. 

The wives who tended toward rebel- 
ling had profiles with high Pd, high 
Mf, high Ma I and III. The wife is 
expressing hostility to authority and 
sees herself as aggressively confront- 
ing the world on her terms. 

The constricted and _ self-effacing 
profiles showed very low Mf, low Pt, 
low Sc, very low Ma. There was often 
a corresponding low D and high Hy. 
This can show a woman who has sup- 
pressed her own aggressiveness, her 
productivity, her creativity, and her 
initiative. Few people would ever find 
themselves in an argument with such a 
woman, but she would also provide 
very little, if any, inspiring leadership. 
The constriction can appear in both the 
rebellious and the conforming profiles, 
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though it is more constant in the con- 
formists. 

In addition to these frequent pat- 
terns there were a wide variety of oth- 
ers. The so-called “psychosomatic V” 
of high Hy, low D, high Hy was often 
present. These women will tend to con- 
vert their problems into physical symp- 
toms. Another picture was that of ex- 
treme denial of problems (high K, high 
Hy, low D). This, too, turned up with 
both the rebelling and conforming pat- 
terns. 

Some records showed the high D, 
high Pt pattern that is seen with per- 
sons who have alternating periods of 
hard, driving activity and periods of 
moodiness, depression, and inactivity. 
A few records showed a schizoid pat- 
tern of high Pt, higher Sc, high Ma 
II and IV. 

The auxiliary scales tended in gen 
eral to support the usual clinical scales, 
though some additional information 
could be gleaned from them. The ac- 
ceptance of passivity scale (Ap) was 
almost uniformly low ; the wives might 
act in conforming patterns but they did 
not like it. The role-playing scale (Rp) 
was usually high; there was considera- 
ble ability to project themselves into 
the roles that were seen to be expected. 


a VARIOUS groups of profiles 
appeared in the following numbers. 
Since some of the profiles showed sev- 
eral factors, the numbers cannot be 
added up to the total number tested, 
196. 

a. Conforming—178 


b. Passivity unacceptable (low 
Ap)—170 

c. Constricted personal image— 
159. 


d. Marked denial—135 

e. Rebelling—112 

f. Psychosomatic symptoms—43 
g. High drive and depression—29 
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h. Average or “normal” records— 
37 

i. Acted out hostility to authority 
—15 


j. Seriously disturbed—8 


On the basis of this testing it would 
appear that the most clear conception 
the wives have of themselves is that 
they are conforming. Despite our dis- 
taste for the conformist trends in our 
culture, the fact that the wives see 
themselves as conforming is not in it- 
self a bad thing. 

The test cannot distinguish between 
the dedicated wife who is trying to do 
a good job by meeting situations in a 
flexible way from the wife who is fol- 
lowing all the cultural mores in a 
mindless way. A wife devoted to her 
husband, the church, and to God is 
obviously essential. 

However, even if we assume that 
“conforming” in our sample is always 
dedication to the church there must be 
a balance between the demands of the 
group and the need of the individual 
for some existence as a person. Where 
that balance point falls for the minis- 
ter’s wife depends on both the congre- 
gation and the wife. It is impossible 
to establish some arbitrary point that 
will fit all wives and all congregations. 
We can, however, gain some indica- 
tions of how a given person views her 
role, whether she finds it satisfying 
or a source of resentment and frustra- 
tion. We can also get some measure of 
how the wife handles those personal 
factors which she considers are in con- 
flict with the role as she sees it. 

It must be remembered that the test 
is reading the image of the wife which 
she is presenting; interviews and ob- 
servations tend to indicate that the 
wives are actually functioning in 4 
much more aggressive and dominant 
way. 
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As we have seen, a very high propor- 
tion of the seminary wives see them- 
selves as conforming. Of these about 
nine out of ten feel that they must lim- 
it their productivity and creativity in 
order to maintain their role of conform- 
ing. This limitation is a serious loss if 
the wife is expected to serve in a lead- 
ership or exemplary role for the con- 
gregation. 


OW ACCEPTING are the wives 

of this limitation ? Obviously, a cer- 
tain number of wives are happily de- 
pendent and will feel no need for a 
broadening of the limitations. They 
represent only a small proportion of 
this sample, and they will not create 
difficulties by the expression of un- 
conscious anger in a variety of destruc- 
tive ways. A far larger proportion in- 
dicate that they are uncomfortable in 
the role of passive conformity. The ac- 
ceptance of passivity (Ap) scores were 
almost uniformly low, which points to 
the unacceptability of the passive and 
dependent role in which they picture 
themselves. 

Almost seven out of eight of those 
wives who had profiles which indicated 
anger with authority or rebellion had 
also seen themselves as conforming. 
This conflict between the two parts of 
the role must inevitably bring tension. 
This tension will be especially difficult 
to resolve for many of the wives (about 
seven out of ten) who strongly deny 
that the tensions exist. Another group 
of wives who will have problems with 
tensions are those who may convert 
their tensions into various psycho- 
somatic symptoms (about one out of 
four). 

Approximately, one out of five rec- 
ords show essentially average profiles 
with some indication of conforming but 
without other evidences of marked ten- 
sions. 


There were other small groups in 
the profiles which indicate problems 
which are more disturbing to the wives 
involved. About one in seven profiles 
would appear to be consistent with al- 
ternating periods of hard, driving ac- 
tivity and periods of moodiness, inac- 
tivity, and depression. This is a good 
example of how unconscious anger or 
guilt can entangle an otherwise produc- 
tive person in a destructive way. 

A very small number (about one in 
fifty) show serious personality difficul- 
ties involving feelings of isolation, de- 
personalization, and bizarre thinking 


Conclusions 


For those who are statistically 
minded, that is the picture. Many peo- 
ple, however, will want to delve below 
the facts to the underlying meaning of 
it all. What does it add up to for the 
wives, for their husbands, for the 
schools that train them, for the Church 
at large? 

As the data show, the minister’s 
wife has a real problem to face. That 
conclusion, however, could be reached 
without a great mass of test data. The 
wife is confronted by a multitude of ex- 
pectations with which she must deal. 
Church officials and seminary profes- 
sors may patiently point out to her that 
her basic role is to be a wife to her hus- 
band and a mother to her children, but 
these voices are small compared to 
the clamor of congregations and to the 
insistent demand of her own personal 
needs and wishes. In the face of these 
often contradictory expectations and 
directives the minister’s wife at an early 
stage—in this case at seminary level— 
learns that the way to get along is to 
say “Yes” to everybody. This pleases 
the giver of the advice and impresses 
him with the good judgment and per- 
ceptiveness of the wife; he can then 
easily forgive any changes she may in- 
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troduce, since she has demonstrated al- 
ready her sound common sense. Seri- 
ously, though, we often leave the wife 
with no alternative but a mindless con- 
formity to everything. 

The minister’s wife is a part of an 
institution operating in the midst of a 
society. As such she becomes heir to all 
the expectations of the Church and of 
the society. She is also the focus of the 
frustrations and phantasies of both. 
The local congregation cries out for ag- 
gressive leadership, but it may be quick 
to condemn a wife who seems to out- 
shine her contemplative and scholarly 
husband. Society has an equally ambig- 
uous role for the woman. We move 
toward a matriarchy, yet we exalt 
masculine aggressiveness and feminine 
passivity. The epitome of this conflict 
occurred in a class of mine where I had 
pointed out this drift toward matri- 
archy. A lay woman who was attending 
the class turned to the ministers present 
and asked, 

“Do you believe this ?” 

“Of course,” they replied, “we can all 
see it.” 

“What are you going to do about 
it?” she demanded. 

“Nothing,” and they shrugged. 

“Well,” she stormed, “I’m going out 
to organize my women. We'll put a 
stop to it.” 

In a society which calls for women to 
play an ever stronger role, the church 
—at least, the Protestant Church—has 
provided little in the way of pattern or 
example or a basis for identification. 
To fill this void many women project 
the figure of the minister’s wife. She 
becomes the focus of their ambitions 
and the vicarious resolution of their 
frustrations. Many of the more-than- 
life-size literary portraits of the min- 
ister’s wife may well be motivated by 
this hunger. 

The role of the wife, therefore, is 
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subject to stresses which arise in the 
very fabric of society. The culture in 
which the Church lives—even though 
it is apathetic or antipathetic to the 
Church and its ideals—still influences 
the ministry of the pastor and the life 
of his wife. Men as well as women are 
looking for leaders to idealize and to 
follow. Scientists, businessmen, and 
presidents have been popularized and 
idolized by all the media of mass com- 
munication, and the images of these 
men in some part fill the wish for the 
ideal leader. Yet all of these are remote, 
and there remains the search for the 
“saint who walks among us.” The min- 
ister and his wife are often chosen to 
fill this difficult and demanding role. 
The wife who meets this expectation 
by playing the role to the hilt is about 
as tragic as the wife who blindly rebels 
against it. 


N ADDITION to the pressures of 

the congregation and the society, the 
wife must face her own need for ex- 
pression of her own being. Her hus- 
band can find personal satisfactions in 
his own work that are ego-gratifying 
and that can compensate for the stress- 
es and frustrations that he faces. The 
minister’s wife, on the other hand, 
faces the same stresses and frustrations 
with no outlet or compensation. The 
minister can come home from a busy 
day and talk over with his wife all his 
fears, concerns, hopes, dreams, and 
frustrations. He can go to sleep relieved 
of his burden; to whom does his wife 
go for relief? 

The minister’s wife is forced to seek 
outlets that will sustain her image of 
herself as a significant person. It is use- 
less to urge her to find her satisfactions 
in her home or her children or her hus- 
band’s work. Both the Church and so- 
ciety have implicitly labeled these as 
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less than noteworthy. I have yet to see 
the congregation which honored a 
woman (or a college that granted an 
honorary degree to her) because she 
refused all offices and ignored all or- 
ganizational meetings in order to give 
all her time to her home and family. 

The easiest way to find this personal 
satisfaction is to take the road of the 
congregation’s expectation—usually, to 
become the aggressive leader. It may be 
that this testing indicates that at this 
stage in their development the semi- 
nary wives seé this as the only resolu- 
tion of their own feelings and the con- 
gregation’s expectations. In time, with 
continued personal growth, other more 
creative and personally satisfying solu- 
tions may develop. The seminary may 
be able to play a part by helping the 
wives to see a wide variety of ways of 
handling situations and meeting with 
persons, and by establishing a climate 
where personal growth is possible and 
is encouraged. 

Such a program requires more than 
a series of formal lectures on theology 
or interior decorating. The experi- 
ments in the use of small groups led by 
competent leaders as a part of the train- 
ing of seminarians might be expanded 
into the training of wives. Here they 
could express feelings, doubts, ideas, 
and observe themselves and others in 
the actual process of relating to one an- 
other. These groups might well be car- 
ried over into the life of the parish 
with groups of ministers’ wives meeting 
regularly for mutual strengthening and 
personal growth. The success of such 
groups might even encourage their hus- 
bands to go and do likewise. 

Over the years the minister’s wife 
has been the recipient of considerable 
advice, often from the wives of promi- 
nent and successful clergymen. The 
fact that such advice could be given 
in such broadcast fashion tacitly 
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pointed to the presupposition that there 
was a pattern or a mold for the success- 
ful wife. The fact that the advice came 
from prominent wives made promi- 
nence a permissible and desirable part 
of the image of success. Unfortunate- 
ly, a great deal that has been said and 
written about the minister’s wife has 
advocated or can be construed as ad- 
vocating just such trends. For exam- 
ple, material which perhaps was in- 
tended to present a high standard and 
a lofty ideal for a wife ends by fright- 
ening the wives into assuming a 
stereotyped role quite foreign to their 
personalities but superficially like the 
ideal. 

Seminary wives’ organizations and 
wives’ study classes have been or- 
ganized in many schools in order to fit 
the women for their future roles. The 
results have varied widely from despair 
to enthusiasm. It would seem important 
on the basis of this study to take some 
pains to make sure that these efforts 
do not have the effect of further forc- 
ing the wives into the existing mold. 

It is probable that many of these 
women felt this expectation of con- 
formity before marriage or the minis- 
try was in prospect, and that they now 
transfer this expectation to their hus- 
bands, the Church, or even God. Ex- 
actly what factors may have brought 
about this feeling of expectation are not 
evident from this study. Doubtless the 
motivations that move women to seek 
the vocation of a minister’s wife are as 
varied and complex as those that move 
their husbands into the ministry. 

A word should be said about one of 
the most serious difficulties which faces 
anyone who attempts at the seminary 
level to deal rationally with improving 
the lot of the minister’s wife. This dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that so many of 
the wives are reluctant to see that there 
is any difficulty. This denial mechanism 
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operates to cover the reality of her 
own self as well as the reality of others. 
In a world of stereotypes there is no 
need for feelings. All relationships can 
be dealt with on the basis of a set of 
techniques. Individuality and personal 
creativity do not rear their heads, hence 
they are not missed. 


ORTUNATELY, the assertion of 

selfhood is a tough and hardy 
process and not easily suppressed. An 
alert adviser or leader should be able 
to see and point out evidences of the 
stresses that come from suppression 
and to help motivate the wives to re- 
examine their relationships, possibly in 
individual conferences or small groups. 
However, if there are serious emotion- 
al problems which impel a wife into 
constricting or destructive conformity, 
it will certainly do little good to con- 
front her with reality. Existing testing 
programs for students probably ought 
to be expanded to include wives in or- 
der to pick up those with such serious 
problems that need more specialized 
help. The great majority of seminary 
wives, however, can benefit from a 
frank appraisal of the problems that 
fall to a minister’s wife, a realistic 
examination of the pressures and ten- 
sions that may arise, and an open dis- 
cussion of the wide variety of ways to 
deal with tensions. 

Most ministers’ wives do a good job 
as wife, mother, and whatever other 
tasks they undertake. Apparently, 
whatever roles they may feel pressured 
to play, they modify them with common 
sense. Perhaps the most useful thing 
the seminary can do is to encourage 
the wives and to foster the freedom to 
bring that common sense to bear on 
their jobs—a job which would stagger 
their husbands. 


With the emphasis that is placed on 
how much a minister’s wife contributes 





to his success or failure should go an 
equal emphasis on how much he con- 
tributes to her success or failure. His 
emotional problems added to all her oth- 
er burdens can be the straw that breaks 
her back. While it is true that she may 
project expectations on him, it is equal- 
ly true that many ministers make quite 
unrealistic demands on their wives. She 
will have a hard time being a good and 
loving wife to a minister who is never 
there or to a man who is a little boy in 
a clerical collar. A minister who is se- 
cure in himself can structure a situa- 
tion that is workable for both wife and 
congregation by the judicious use of his 
inherent authority as the pastor. 

One is tempted to say that the most 
useful first step toward helping min- 
isters’ wives would be to assure the 
ministers of adequate counseling, con- 
sultative, and advisory services. These 
should be outside the administrative 
framework of the Church. This would 
be a great aid to the growth of minis- 
ters and would eliminate one of the 
most pressing burdens of the wife— 
the job of being the pastor to the pas- 
tor. She might even find him a help 
in her needs. Of the many plans that 
have been advanced, this is most likely 
to be adopted, hence it is the most prac- 
tical. Since it would certainly yield 
dividends to the Church almost im- 
mediately, it is most attractive even for 
those who look for quick returns on an 
investment. 

Unfortunately, once again the needs 
of the wives are subordinated. How- 
ever, they may see the day, if they wait 
patiently, when such a program em- 
braces all who work in the Church, 
including the ministers’ wives. When 
that day comes, perhaps there will be 
no longer a category “minister’s wife,” 
but rather each would be seen and 
would serve in the light of her own 
talents and needs and personality. 
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CLINIC 


Why Is Christmas Depressing to Some People? 


A READER writes (asking for either an ar- 
ticle or a discussion of the following 
theme)... 


We always speak of Christmas as 
such a happy season. For many it is, 
but I find for many others it is a de- 
pressing time. In fact, I am finding 
more people feeling depressed rather 
than joyful. Why? 

—Marvin KENNEDY 
San Francisco, California 


THE REV. DR, CARL J. SCHERZER, Chap- 
lain, Protestant Deaconess Hospital, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, answers . . . 


Many factors could contribute to- 
ward a depressing season at Christmas 
time. Many of our attitudes are based 
upon previous experience. Christmas 
was a happy season for many during 
childhood mostly because they received 
presents and other special considera- 
tions at that time. Small children are 
normally quite selfish and if the child 
received many gifts, he was conditioned 
to regard Christmas as a happy season. 

However, if other children received 
many gifts and he did not, or if his gifts 
were insignificant he might have been 
jealous and unhappy. In maturity he 
will remember that this season brought 
unhappiness and he may be conditioned 





to regard it as a depressing season. 

Another contributing factor may be 
the death of a loved one at Christmas 
time. Because Christmas is supposed to 
be a happy season, mourning during 
that time will long be remembered. 
Closely associated events are likely to 
be linked in memory and one of them 
will recall the other. This fact may 
cause Christmas to be a depressing 
season for some. 

One of the main contributing factors 
is the secularization of the season. 
Many people spend more money than 
they can afford on gifts and prepara- 
tions. Credit is readily obtainable and 
many people obligate themselves fi- 
nancially beyond their ability to pay 
and worry about it. When the day does 
arrive and they realize how deeply they 
have obligated themselves to pay for 
the gifts, it will be a depressing time 
for them. 

Secularization has also helped de- 
prive Christmas of its spiritual signifi- 
cance. Christmas services are poorly 
attended on Christmas morning in the 
Protestant Churches. Whereas former- 
ly there were at least two services on 
Christmas morning and another on 
second Christmas day, at present the 
midnight service on Christmas Eve is 
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about the only public worship that 
Protestants attend in comparatively 
large numbers to commemorate the 
event. 

Social gatherings have supplanted 
the Christmas worship. The church it- 
self has contributed to this situation 
with Christmas parties of every church 
organization beginning the first of De- 
cember. By the time Christmas comes 
the people are tired of all the “much 
ado.” 

Santa Claus has supplanted the 
Christ Child, and for many the ex- 
change of gifts is the important thing 
about it. In fact, many people now dis- 
cuss in advance what they want for 
Christmas and are disappointed if they 
do not get what they desire. Little 
children are encouraged to write or tell 
the many Santas a fantastic list of 
things they want, and are led to believe 
that Santa will bring all those gifts. 
Naturally, many children are disap- 
pointed. Or, parents try to fulfill the 
promises and over-load the children 
with gifts that they can ill-afford. 

Many people compare the number 
of Christmas greetings they sent with 
the number they received. The annual 
question is, “Should we keep them on 
the list or drop them this year?” Many 
receive so many cards that they never 
read the messages, but try only to re- 
member who sent them. 

This secularization of the season 
helps to make it depressing for many 
people, to such an extent that they give 
a sigh of relief when it is over and are 
glad that it comes but once a year. 

In addition to all this, the office 
Christmas party plays its part in the 
secularization of this holy season. Em- 
ployees are obligated to attend these 
parties and in many instances there is 
altogether too much drinking of the in- 
toxicants. Usually the employees have 

to “chip in” to buy the “boss” a present 
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also and this cannot be anything cheap. 

Christian people are obligated to 
participate in these affairs whether 
they desire to or not. In fact, sincere 
Christians are caught in the whole 
stream of secularization. They realize 
that this holy season is being dese- 
crated, but being a part of society 
they are obligated to participate in 
the customs or be regarded as eccen- 
tric, to say the least. Often feelings of 
guilt are added to outrage which makes 
the season depressive for them. They 
know that the majority of the people 
are not observing the birthday of the 
Saviour in an appropriate manner. A 
widespread, intensive campaign 
throughout our churches for a sane and 
spiritual observance of Christmas might 
help to make it less depressing for 


many people. 
—Car J. SCHERZER 


THE REV. H. WALTER YODER, Pastoral 
Director, Religious Counseling Center 
Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan, re- 
plies... 


This very important fact of our reli- 
gious life has significant implications. 
Some years ago I made the same ob- 
servation. Further observation over 
the last five years leads me to include 
Easter, Mother’s Day, and, in fact, 
any special religious event. Any special 
religious event ir. olves deeper spiritu- 
al realities. Therefore, we anticipate 
greater energy and exhilaration. Actu- 
ally a great many people become de- 
pressed instead. 

Fortunately, I have been in a rather 
unique situation to study just such 
phenomena involving an intimate rela- 
tion of external power (the “Christ 
mas” event) with the internal lives of 
people. Serving a church which believes 
each member should counsel with the 
pastoral director or a counselor each 
week, now carried on for over three 
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years, I have had the opportunity for 
steady, regular, intimate experience of 
persons living through such seasons or 
special events. 

We anticipate people will become 
part of the established character of the 
event, such as the joy of the Christmas 
season, but, in fact, they react to the 
congruence or discrepancy between (1) 
what is supposed to be felt or exper- 
ienced and (2) the actual internal con- 
dition of the person and his relations. 

One might compare this with exper- 
ience in music therapy. There is much 
music in these special events, too! It 
was supposed that soothing music 
would sooth, vigorous music, invigor- 
ate, etc., but time and experience has 
shown that an individual responds to 
the relation between his inner state 
and the music. If he is depressed, “de- 
pressed” music is more healing, and 
inviting, than vigorous, “peppy” mu- 
sic. Why? 

When music corresponds to his in- 
ner feelings, a person feels more as 
though he “belongs” and is “at one” 
with the world. This feeling is encour- 
aging, healing, and inviting. If the mu- 
sic is strange and foreign to his inner 
state, he feels deserted, rejected, sep- 
arated, and alone; therefore, depressed. 

Hubert Keith is a bright, sparkling, 
young salesman. He is pleasant, cheery, 
adaptable, but little given to deep think- 
ing. The cheerful Christmas sleigh 
bell and Santa Claus music corresponds 
with his light, airy, and rather super- 
ficial inner life. He feels good at 
Christmas time. At least, at first he 
does. 

Mae Smith, on the cther hand, has 
a deep, somber, inner life. The hope 
and joy of Christmas music are for- 
eign and incongruent to her inner 
world. She really feels very much 
alone, rejected, separated, and es- 
tranged. Therefore, she is depressed. 


We can carry this a step further 
with both Hubert Keith and Mae 
Smith. Eventually, another incongru- 
ence occurs with Hubert Keith and in- 
creases with Mae Smith: the incon- 
gruence between the “outer wealth” 
and inner limitation. The sheer quan- 
tity of musical stimulation is more than 
Hubert Keith can “digest” with his 
limited inner life. He, too, begins to 
feel this incongruence and becomes de- 
pressed. In Mae Smith, the sheer vol- 
ume of the difference increases feel- 
ings of estrangement and depression. 

So much for the rather superficial 
observation of how the incongruence of 
the outer and inner world leads into 
depression. But there is much more in 
this event than music and feelings. 

In the Christmas event God acts in 
a peculiarly powerful way. The con- 
gruence or incongruence between our 
very being and His gift moves toward 
consciousness. Inevitably, this incon- 
gruence stands depressingly before us. 

In a deeper way God invites or sum- 
mons us to a tremendous spiritual chal- 
lenge in Christmas: to experience Him 
in the midst of this terrible incongru- 
ence. Yet our schedule is seldom geared 
to the time and energy required to meet 
this challenge. Repression takes fur- 
ther energy and leads to further depres- 
sion. 

Many concrete, personal illustrations 
of this process has occurred over the 
years with persons who desired to give 
me a Christmas gift. Because of the 
relationship and desire for awareness 
built up in the years of counseling, the 
counselee wanted to “give” it mean- 
ingfully, with God in His season and 
His gift. I also wanted to “receive” 
such a gift according to His season and 
His gift. 

A flood of questions arose in the 
process: What really is going on in 
our relationship? What is with God 
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in Christ and what is not? How can 
we “give” or “receive” when God is 
really the Giver of every gift and only 
in Him can we possibly receive? 

Like most people, I had given and 
received many gifts over the years. 
Generally, I had tried to be thoughtful 
about them. But under these conditions 
of deeper relationship, the personal 
significance of such gift giving becomes 
much clearer. God’s gift in Christ made 
new relationships in Him. We discov- 
ered how much spiritual growth was 
required to give or receive im a rela- 
tionship. 

Charles Wright found he offered the 
gift entirely to please his own feelings. 
It made him feel good to give and he 
gave entirely according to his own in- 
ner feelings of what was desirable. He 
gave as a substitute for building rela- 
tionship. Really he avoided and re- 
jected the very relationship building by 
God in Christ which the Christmas sea- 
son is. He felt good for a moment, but 
since it occurred entirely within him- 
self, the stimulation did not last and 
depression set in. 

Through long months of bouts with 
the desire to be self-sufficient, either 
in unrealistic independence or depend- 
ency, Charles came to really experience 
the difference of another person and 
the impossibility of doing any “thing” 
which would make a relationship. 
Relationship grows first, and the gift 
comes out of the personal relationship 
and rests on it. He found he could only 
really do with joy that which arose 
within a growing relation to Christ, 
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and no act or gift could be thrust out 
ahead of that relation without cutting 
himself off from the empowering 
source. He did not do anywhere near as 
many “things” or give as many “gifts,” 
but he did find Christmas joy. 


We have experienced the real joy of 
Christmas when after two or three 
years of such weekly working together 
a small gift could be “given” and “re- 
ceived.” Then, and only then, have we 
discovered the pride in which we had 
thought we could do much more than 
that. We also found how depressing the 
life in such pride really is. 


This, however, is what God does 
really do in the Christmas season—in- 
vite us into the only way of a new life, 
repentance. What a gift that is! 


I, too, of course, came face to face 
with this same incongruence. Even 
though I served a church which had 
come to feel each individual was sig- 
nificant enough for weekly individual 
relation with the pastoral counselor, I 
discovered I did have the feeling, 
“That’s a great deal of time with one 
individual and I'll never reach many 
this way.” 


When I did experience the saving 
grace of God deepening and clarifying 
a relationship, then, of course, no 
thoughts of time or number mattered. 
Only out of such deeper experiencing 
could I detect former feelings of re- 
jection : “This is enough. This is as far 
as we can go. This is getting monot- 
onous, boring.” At such times, when 
the relationship did become “a new 
creation,” I could feel again the more 
numerous times I depended on some- 
thing else to simulate or stimulate this 
experience—gifts, pageants, music, etc. 
I know, too, inasmuch as I do one or 
the other, I encourage or influence oth- 
ers to do likewise. 
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I have used music and gift-giving il- 
lustrations. They are a small part of 
the Christmas season. All the phases 
accumulate pressure on us to recognize 
the incongruence between what God is 
doing and our feelings of satisfaction 
with what we are doing. The more I 
experience Him working, the more of 
my energy it takes to convince myself 
Iam doing anything worthwhile. This 
energy turned into this inner task 
leaves “depression.” Only in the exper- 
ience of Him through grace of repen- 
tance, forgiveness, and a “new be- 
ing” in God is joy. 


—H. WaLTER YODER 


JOHN A. P. MILLET, M.D., Chief Psy- 
chiatrist, Rehabilitation Center, American 
Rehabilitation Committee Inc. replies . . 


In reply to the comment of Mr. 
Marvin Kennedy that he finds more 
people feeling depressed rather than 
joyous at Christmas, I think there may 
be a variety of reasons rather than 
any single one. 


For instance, Christmas has been 
celebrated by Christians as the anniver- 
sary of the birth of Jesus Christ for 
many centuries despite the fact that 
Father Christmas is a symbolic figure 
drawn from mythology. From the 
time when “Santa Claus” came to em- 
body the spirit of giving to good chil- 
dren, at the same time that the birth of 
Christ was being commemorated, the 
celebration of Christmas took on two 
very different aspects—the original 
religious one which prepares the cele- 
brants for a renewal of life in the year 
that follows, and the ethical one which 
promises rewards to the innocent and 
good human child. In many western 
countries, especially the United States, 
the possibility of pushing up commer- 
cial sales of toys, mechanical contriv- 
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ances, and miniature vehicles designed 
for both peaceful and warlike purposes, 
has taken over the festival to such an 
extent that much of its religious mean- 
ing has become muted. Furthermore, 
the celebration has come to be in some 
measure a national holiday devoted to 
family gatherings, good cheer, and ex- 
hausting preparations by parents for 
the festivities and for maintaining the 
children’s expectations of a jolly good 
time. 


From the above description it may 
well be seen that there might be reasons 
for Christmas being disappointing to 
many persons. Religious people often 
deplore the amount of time and 
thought given to the non-religious as- 
pects of the celebration. Older people 
who are no longer more than occasional 
guests at a relative’s celebration and 
who have no children of their own, or 
who may be widowed, feel much sad- 
ness in recollecting the happy times 
they had as children or as married peo- 
ple. Those who have never enjoyed the 
experience of marriage and are living a 
lonely middle age or old age, and who 
have not found continuing satisfaction 
in the religious exercises and in the 
feelings of communion with the Chris- 
tian faith, find it hard to see anything 
joyful in the festivities of Christmas. 


These seem to me to be some of the 
reasons why an increasing number of 
people find that Christmas is not neces- 
sarily a time for happiness, but rather 
one that symbolizes the disappoint- 
ments in life and the lack of hope for 
the future. Undoubtedly the state of 
the world, with the pall of uncertainty 
over the Christian world at this time in 
the world’s history, may tend to add 
somewhat to the disillusionment sur- 
rounding the traditional significance 
of the Christmas season. 


-JoHn A, P. MILtet, M.D. 








Notes 
=< NEWS 


EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF CHRISTMAS 





Writing in a recent issue of the 
“American Practitioner and Digest of 
Treatment,” a medical journal, four 
physicians and psychiatric social work- 
ers stress that from their experience 
with patients and clients the Christmas 
season frequently leads to the aggrava- 
tion of already present emotional or 
mental disorder. The symptom which 
these physicians most commonly met at 
Christmas is a reactive depression 
which, according to them, is brought 
on by the religious and familial sym- 
bolism of the holiday—a relationship 
which these people have either been 
denied or in which they have been frus- 
trated. Frequently this depression oc- 
curs, according to the writers, in per- 
sons who want to follow the rule to “be 
happy,” but who cannot be happy be- 
cause of their emotional deprivation. 
The doctors stress that this depriva- 
tion can be relieved by helping these 
people clarify for themselves their un- 
derlying problems and pointing out to 
them that “not being joyous” is more 
common than they think. 

(Editor's Not’. For a further dis- 
cussion of this theme see the Consulta- 
tion Clinic in this issue, page 53.) 





PSYCHIATRY, RELIGION, AND MAN 


Dr. Paul E. Johnson, Professor of 
Psychology of Religion, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, and a 





member of our Editorial Advisory 
Board, gave two lectures on “Psychi- 
atry, Religion, and Man” on November 
3rd and 4th at West Linn, Oregon, to 
the Faculty Conference which brings 
together teachers from colleges and 


universities in the Northwest. Dr. 
Johnson also gave a paper on October 
19th on “Clinical Pastoral Training at 
the Crossroads” at the annual meeting 
of the supervisors and Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Institute of Pastoral Cate, 
Framingham, Massachusetts. 


MALE AND FEMALE 


Speaking at a recent meeting of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
on the education of women, Dr. Mar- 
garet Mead, the noted anthropologist, 
criticized the intellectual restrictions 
which are placed on women in this 
country as being “capricious fictions of 
society.” The restrictions to develop 
fully their intelligence, Dr. Mead 
stated, depresses the ability of both 
sexes to think. Dr. Mead stressed the 
importance of having children of both 
sexes exposed to teachers of both sexes. 
It is particularly important for men, 
she said, to be taught by women of su- 
perior ability so that they can later ac- 
cept the intellectual ability of their 
wives and not discourage the aspira- 
tions of their daughters. 

In another address before the Amer- 
ican Association of University Wom- 
en, Dr. Mead discussed the need for re- 
evaluating what we have heretofore 
called “woman’s work.” The demands 
of the scientific age, the freeing of men 
and women from backbreaking chores 
as a result of the industrial revolution 
—all these may provide women with 
the opportunity for a greater freedom 
in the choice of her work, as well as 
“to provide her with a rationale for the 
amount of time that she spends with her 
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children and also to be able to share 
the household duties that she may re- 
gard as drudgery.” 


BAPTIST CLINICAL PASTORAL 
EDUCATION 


The fifth annual meeting of the 
Southern Baptist Association for Clini- 
cal Pastoral Education met in Nash- 
ville, September 25-27, 1961. The ma- 
jor theme of the meeting centered 
around the need of bringing the Asso- 
ciation and the seminaries closer to- 
gether. As part of this process stand- 
ards for the supervision of theological 
students in clinical centers were raised 
and procedures for the Accreditation 
of Chaplain Supervisors were clarified. 
As part of these standards, seminary 
programs of Clinical Pastoral Educa- 
tion in which at least two semesters of 
clinical training are offered as an in- 
tegral part of a Master of Theology de- 
gree were approved as fulfilling the 
standards of the Association. This type 
of Th. M. program affords an alternate 
route by which one may qualify for ad- 
ditional training as a Chaplain Super- 
visor. 

Inquiries concerning accreditation as 
chaplains as well as other matters re- 
garding clinical pastoral training should 
be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Accreditation Committee, Dr. Edwara 
E. Thornton, Institute of Religion, 
Texas Medical Center, Houston 25, 
Texas. 


DR. WARD AT ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


The Rev. Dr. Archibald F. Ward, 
Jr., until recently Director of Adjunc- 
tive Therapy, Blackfoot Hospital, 
South, Idaho, has been appointed as 
Director of Chaplaincy Studies as part 
of the Protestant Chaplains’ Staff at 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Washing- 


NOTES AND NEWS 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are changing your address per- 
manently, please be sure to notify us, so 
that you will receive every issue of 
PastoraL PsycHoLtocy promptly. When 
advising us of a change of address, please 
indicate both your old and new address, 
with postal-zone number if any. You 
should also notify your local post office 
of your change of address. 

Please allow four weeks for effecting 
this change. Address all correspondence 
to PastorAL PsYCHOLOGY, MANHASSET, 
NEW YORK. 














ton, D. C. This newly established posi- 
tion includes responsibility for con- 
ducting research projects which en- 
compass both the pastoral and clinical 
training activities at Saint Elizabeths 
Hospital. Since there is no history of 
research dealing with chaplaincy ac- 
tivities, this program requires consid- 
erable ingenuity, resourcefulness, and 
creativity in carrying out such pioneer 
work. PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY hopes to 
publish in the near future an important 
article by Dr. Ward on “The ‘Great 
Commandment’ and Mental Health.” 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


Dr. David R. Mace will lead the as- 
sembly on the Christian Family for the 
Southern Baptist Conference on Fam- 
ily Life which will be held in Nashville 
on February 25-March 1, 1963. Read- 
ers of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY will re- 
member Dr. Mace as the co-discussant 
of the symposium on “Sex Ethics, Sex 
Acts, and Human Need: A Dialogue” 
in the September and October, 1961 
issues, as well being the guest editor 
of the special issue on Divorce, The 
Church, and the Minister in 1958. Dr. 
Mace is now working on a special issue 
of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY on The 
Church and Morality. 
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N BECOMING A PERSON. A 
Therapist’'s Views of Psycho- 
therapy by Carl R. Rogers (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1961, pp. 411— 
$6.75 ; Special Club price, $4.75) 


(This book is the current Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club Selection.) 


The publication of a major book by 
one who has influenced pastoral coun- 
seling theory as profoundly as Carl 
Rogers is an event of first importance 
to ministers. This book will speak to 
both the parish minister and the spe- 
cialist in pastoral counseling. It is a 
gold mine of Rogerian theory and 
philosophy, representing the develop- 
ments of the most recent decade of 
Rogers’ thirty-three years as a psy- 
chotherapist. Here is another milestone 
in the development of client-centered 
counseling theory. 

The book makes available to the 
reader a choice selection of twenty- 
one papers and articles produced by 
Rogers during the years since the pub- 
lication of his Client-Centered Therapy 
(1951). The papers range over widely 
diverse areas of thought but are bound 
together by their common relevance to 
the central motif of the book—the proc- 
ess of realizing one’s personhood. Each 
paper is a unit and can be read sepa- 
rately. Each is introduced by Rogers 
in a brief statement describing the oc- 
casion and the particular professional 


audience before which it was first pre- 
sented, as well as his personal feelings 
about the paper. 

Readers of this journal will want to 
know how this new book relates to 
Rogers’ previous writings. Counseling 
and Psychotherapy (1942) was essen- 
tially an exposition of the methodology 
of this approach to counseling. Appar- 
ently there has been relatively little 
change in this area over the years, 
What has been changing dramatically 
is the emphasis of this school of coun- 
seling. The trend, which was clearly 
evident in Client-Centered Therapy, 
has continued and becomes the very 
heart of this latest book. This trend is 
away from an emphasis on technique 
per se, and away from viewing therapy 
primarily as something that happens to 
the client. The trend is toward an em- 
phasis on the person of the counselor 
and the quality of the total therapeutic 
relationship which results from this. 
Thus, this book is emphatically not a 
book on the techniques of counseling, 
but on its underlying theory, philoso- 
phy, and relevance to living in general. 

The book has a highly personal, al- 
most confessional quality. Here are 
the results of a seasoned veteran's 
reflections on the meanings, principles 
and implications of what he has found 
through his years of therapy and re- 
search. He seems to be saying, “Of all 
the things that I have seen in the 
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largely uncharted territory of human 
personality, these are the most signifi- 
cant to me!” 

The style of the book is more inti- 
mate and conversational than that of 
his previous books. I suspect that this 
quality results both from the fact that 
the papers were originally presented 
“live,” and from Rogers’ conviction 
that what is most personal is also most 
general. The style, as well as the con- 
tent, makes for reader involvement and 
a rewarding encounter with some 
searching ideas. 

The book accomplishes four things. 
(1) The first of these is to reveal the 
development of the author’s personal 
and professional thought. The opening 
chapter is completely autobiographical, 
giving a candid view of Rogers’ inner 
world. It tells of his early years in “a 
home marked by close family ties, a 
very strict and uncompromising religi- 
ous and ethical atmosphere,” an af- 
fectionate but controlling emotional 
climate. During college, Rogers had a 
vocational shift—from agriculturist to 
the ministry. He points out that he has 
never regretted his two years at Union 
Theolégical Seminary where he came 
under the influence of A. C. McGif- 
fert, Goodwin Watson, and Harrison 
Elliott. His next move was into clinical 
psychology via the child guidance field 
in which he worked for twelve years. 
It was during this period that many of 
his pivotal ideas in counseling were 
developed by trial and error. His teach- 
ing career began in 1940 at Ohio State. 
After five years there, he moved to the 
University of Chicago. His present 
position at the University of Wisconsin 
followed twelve years at Chicago. 

After sketching the externals of his 
life, the author engages in first-person 
sharing of what he calls “significant 
learnings” derived from his experi- 
ences. Here are two samples: “The 


more I am open to the realities in me 
and the other person, the less do I find 
myself wishing to rush in to ‘fix 
things’.” “. . . The curious paradox is 
that when I accept myself, as I am, 
then I change.” To this reader, the 
opening chapter is worth the price of 
the book. 

(2) The second thing the book ac- 
complishes (in Parts II, III and IV) 
is a depth exploration of the nature of 
the therapeutic relationship, the proc- 
ess by which change occurs in persons, 
and the goals of this process. These sec- 
tions will be of keen interest to the pas- 
toral counselor. It is noteworthy that 
the title of the section on goals of 
therapy is “A Philosophy of Persons.” 
A certain Kierkegaardian-existentialist 
influence is evident in various parts of 
the book. In this section Rogers quotes 
Kierkegaard’s phrase, “to be the self 
one truly is,” in describing that toward 
which a person moves in therapy. 

(3) The third thing the book does 
(in Parts V and VII) is to take the 
reader on a visit to some of the fron- 
tiers of psychological research. Rogers 
struggles with the tension between the 
mystically subjective experience of do- 
ing effective therapy and the rigorous 
objectivity required in researching this 
living process. From this struggle he 
emerges with a revised conception of 
the nature of scientific endeavor. The 
author is impressed by the extent of 
our ignorance concerning personality 
change and psychotherapy, but his re- 
view of client-centered research from 
1940 to 1961 gives an exciting picture 
of the strides which have been made 
toward scientific knowledge in this 
area. 

(4) What should be a rich and 
meaningful section of the book for the 
minister (Part VI) seeks to apply the 
findings of client-centered research 
and therapy to such areas as teaching, 
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family life, the problems of communi- 
cation, and the nature of creativity. 
This section, labeled “What Are the 
Implications for Living?” is full of in- 
sightful material. The discussion of the 
conditions under which _ significant 
learning occurs should be read by every 
religious educator. 

I do not believe that the pastoral 
counselor should regard the Rogerian 
approach as the whole gospel of coun- 
seling theory and practice. I doubt that 
his method constitutes a complete 
therapy for every person who needs 
pastoral help. But I cannot think of a 
better route along which to move to a 
more inclusive methodology than that 
which moves through Rogers and re- 
turns frequently to soak up his salutary 
and corrective influence. Immersing 
oneself in this book can help one avoid 
the twin traps of “technique-itis” and 
the kind of manipulation (subtle or 
otherwise) which sometimes passes for 
counseling. Some may feel that Rogers 
has but one string on his therapeutic 
violin. If this is an accurate percep- 
tion, we would then have to say that 
this string plays a melody which is very 
important for the minister to hear and 
learn to play with artistic feeling and 
skill. 

This is a significant book for pas- 
toral counselors. Its impact on the 
counselor as a person will be as great 
as on the counselor as a counselor. The 
author says: “The degree to which I 
can create relationships which facili- 
tate the growth of others as separate 
persons is a measure of the growth I 
have achieved in myself.” 


‘Howary J. CLINEBELL, JR., 


Assocuate Professor of 
Pastoral Counseling 
Southern California 
School of Theology 
Claremont, California 
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ELIGION AND MENTAL 
HEALTH: A Casebook with 


Commentary and an Essay on Per- 

tinent Literature, by Hans Hofmann 

(Harper & Bros., 1961, pp. 333— 

$5.00) 

Many students and “experts” in re- 
cent times, in the field of personal coun- 
seling and human relations, have been 
convinced of the value of the case meth- 
od of approach to the analysis and 
solution of problems. They provide 
the empirical material needed in any 
serious effort to draw out guidelines 
from actual experience, and thus to 
avoid being misled in practice by ar- 
tificially pre-tailored principles. 

In any case it is important to in- 
troduce ministers and doctors to a com- 
mon casebook, and this one has been 
put together with exactly that in mind. 
The whole idea is to bring them to- 
gether, doctors and clergy, in a proc- 
ess of mutual, interdisciplinary discus- 
sion based on clinical materials, ex- 
periential rather than propositional en- 
counter. Most such meetings founder 
because they are sparring matches be- 
tween gladiators skilled in the abstract, 
never getting down to cases. As the 
editor says (he is more an editor, Hof- 
mann is, than an author), in this day 
and time when the atmosphere is one 
of revision and rethinking in all areas 
of theory and doctrine it is much bet- 
ter to ask provocative questions than 
to give even “good” answers. 

The book falls into four parts, with 
a total of thirty-eight cases. Each part 
is preceded by a brief introductory 
statement by Hofmann. Every case 
used is also prefaced by a short com- 
mentary and followed by three or four 
leading questions for analysis and dis- 
cussion. Part One on ‘Personality in 
Chaos” looks at people and their trou- 
bles socially and culturally. Part Two 
deals with “Personality and Structure” 
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and looks at various questions of ad- 
justment to reality situations. Part 
Three is devoted to “Personality and 
Love”—by which is meant broadly, of 
course, interpersonal relationships. 
While these first three sections have to 
do with cases in religious experience 
and mental health, Part Four is a long 
and often (not always) interesting 
treatment of the literature available on 
the middle terms and middle ground be- 
tween psychiatry and theology. It runs 
to something like fifty pages, the long- 
est bibliographic essay of its kind 
known to this reviewer. (There are 
curious omissions; for example, Psy- 
chiatry and Catholicism by Van Der- 
Velde and Odenwald. ) 

The book is said to be a product of a 
seminar or colloquium conducted by the 
editor, called “The Harvard Univer- 
sity Project on Religion and Mental 
Health.” It was in fact—the project— 
largely a set-up at the Divinity School, 
and financed by a time-limited grant 
from the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health. Nevertheless, there is no 
evidence that anybody’s work or 
thought is here besides the editor’s. 
Generally the cases are good ones, but 
of the total of thirty-eight only two are 
actually firsthand clinical materials and 
these were provided by students—not 
by the editor. The rest of them have 
been culled from existing literature, 
mainly the pages of “The Journal of 
Pastoral Care.” A great many are taken 
from fiction by Camus, Bernanos, D. 
H. Lawrence, Melville, Tolstoy, and 
the like. Several are from books by 
Wayne Oates, Karl Menninger, John 
S. Bonnell, and others in pastoral coun- 
seling. 

Still, it is better to take a case from 
Herman Melville’s sea stories or 
George Bernanos’ Diary of a Country 
Priest than to use poor and turgid 
material just because it is clinically ac- 


quired. There is no reason for dissatis- 
faction with this casebook merely be- 
cause it is based on non-clinical sources 
or other people’s clinical work. 

Each section is in three stages. First 
comes an introductory observation, 
then the case itself, and last the discus- 
sion questions. The editor’s introduc- 
tory comments are often fine little es- 
says in pastoral theology, of a non-doc- 
trinaire kind—not actually neutral but 
of genuine substance. The reader will 
probably fail to find any coherence be- 
tween them or progression of thought, 
but the editor has (please remember) 
disavowed any prefabricated doctrines. 
At the end of the book, alas, he falls 
back on the old saw about having 
gained some self-knowledge even if 
nothing else—a maneuver often em- 
ployed at the end of pastoral training 
programs for seminarians. It is a de- 
fensive gimmick of questionable valid- 
ity or weight. Still and all, this re- 
viewer agrees with Hofmann that it is 
better to ask questions than to give 
answers—at least at the start of any 
interdisciplinary encounter. 

Some readers will be impatient be- 
cause the book lacks a “point” or 
“thesis” or “finding” but this is prob- 
ably good for them. Let’s hope they 
can take it! It is a worthwhile book, 
even if the editor (as this reviewer 
thinks of him) shows no signs of hav- 
ing sweated or struggled. Even an af- 
fair of scissors and paste is valuable 
to the enterprising and the concerned. 
If—and this is the big “if” in the 
book’s expectation—they can manage 
to get together a persistent and faith- 
ful combination of doctors and minis- 
ters to read and talk about it. 

JosEPH FLETCHER 
Professor of Christian 
Social Ethics 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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EGREGATION AND THE BI- 
BLE by Everett Tilson (Abing- 
don Press, 1958, pp. 176—$2.50) 


This is another book written to sup- 
ply grist for the mill in the problem 
of segregation. This book comes from 
the South (the author is associate pro- 
fessor of biblical theology at Vanderbilt 
University Divinity School) and, sur- 
prisingly enough, gives a rather strong 
case against segregation. Subtitled “A 
searching analysis of the scriptural evi- 
dence,” this book purports to give an 
impartial, objective evaluation of argu- 
ments from the Bible that proponents 
of segregation use on which to rest 
their case, as well as an evaluation of 
the arguments that the Bible records 
precedents that seem to support the 
general principle of segregation. 

The best part of the book, it would 
seem to this reviewer, is Part III in 
which the author moves on to delineate 
some of the implications of biblical 
faith for the whole approach to the is- 
sues of segregation and, avowedly, a 
resolution of every problem in human 
relations. The author’s biblical theology 
seems to move somewhat in the general 
direction of the existentialists when he 
declares that the Bible indicates that 
God is creator of all, redeemer of all, 
judge of all (and at surprising times), 
and Lord of all history. Men of faith, 
he affirms, can never exceed the poten- 
tiality of their God-given capacities. 
He is not willing, however, for man 
therefore to feel no obligation to solve 
the problem of segregation and leave it 
to God. He is quite sure both the Old 
and New Testaments portray God as a 
Father who loves the unrighteous as 
well as the righteous and seeks salva- 
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tion of all. The Chosen Peoples of God 
have a double responsibility: not only 
to bear the invitation of God in Christ 
to participation in a fellowship in which 
all have equal rights “on the simple 
basis of repentance, faith, and Spirit- 
led living,” but also “to demonstrate a 
quality of life that will incline men tow- 
ard a favorable response to this in- 
vitation.” 

The author has done a commendable 
work in biblical theology which is de- 
cidedly to the liking of this reviewer. 
He does not discuss the psychological 
and emotional factors involved in 
segregation, which he no doubt thinks 
does not come within the scope of this 
book. One would suspect, however, that 
it is difficult if not impossible to sep- 
arate the biblical from the psychological 
factors when one discusses biblical pas- 
sages used by proponents of segrega- 
tion to support their position. Even 
if the believer in segregation felt his 
biblical arguments had been destroyed 
(and I doubt he feels the author has 
destroyed them), this in itself would 
not be enough to change his position. 
Until his psychological and emotional 
problems with integration can be re- 
solved, he is not going to be convinced. 
This reviewer regrets that this book, 
or any other book, has not been able to 
do this satisfactorily. But this should 
not prevent the reader from deriving 
real benefit from this excellent guide in 
the search for ethical and theological 
considerations of relevance for our 
Christian faith. 

—Matcortm B. BALLINGER 
Chaplain and Director 
Clinical Pastoral Training 
University Hospital 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





D ESIRE for money will produce hard-fistedness and not enterprise. There 
is much more hope for humanity from manufacturers who enjoy their 
work than from those who continue in irksome business with the object of 


founding hospitals—ALtrrep NortH WHITEHEAD. The Aims of Education. 
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Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming issues. 


SEX AND THE CHURCH. Edited by Oscar E. 
Feucht. Concordia Publishing House, $3.50. 
This is a symposium of some ten years of 
research, consisting of a sociological, histori- 
cal, and theological investigation of sex at- 
titudes, by a team of churchmen, which “sets 
up ten issues related to sex ethics in con- 
temporary society as they face the organ- 
ized church and the individual Christian.” 
This research was done on behalf of the 
Family Life Committee of The Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod. 


CURABLE AND INCURABLE NEUROTICS. By 
Edmund Bergler, M.D. Liveright Publishing 
Corporation, $6.95. A new book by a well 
known psychoanalyst discussing neurosis 
from a point of view of “neurotic” illness 
versus “malignant” psychic masochism, and 
stressing the importance of distinguishing be- 
tween the two types of neurosis. 


A HANDBOOK OF EMOTIONAL ILLNESS AND 
TREATMENT. By Richard C. Robertiello, 
M.D. Citadel. Press (Argonaut Books) 
$3.95. A handbook by a practicing psychi- 
atrist summarizing for the layman the cur- 
rent knowledge about emotional illness and 
its treatment. The book includes examples 
and descriptions of the various types of psy- 
chiatric illness and a summary of psychi- 
atric terms. 


THE GIFTED: EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES. Por- 
ter Sargent, $4.00. A new edition of a classic 
handbook of educational resources for the 
gifted, describing thoroughly the existing 
programs of public and private schools, col- 
leges, and foundations which can be of value 
to this particular group of children and 
young people. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND SOCIAL PROCESS, Vol. 
IV. By Jules H. Masserman, M.D. Grune 
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& Stratton, $6.75. This is Volume IV of the 
series in Science and Psychoanalysis, con- 
sisting of a series of outstanding articles by 
some of the most authoritative social scien- 
tists in this country. Among the contributors 
in whom readers of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
will be particularly interested are Dr. John 
A. P. Millet (at one time a member of our 
Editorial Advisory Board), Dr. Nathan 
Ackerman, Dr. Iago Galdston, Harold Lass- 
well, and Talcott Parsons. 


THE MYTH OF MENTAL ILLNESS. By Thom- 
as S. Szasz, M.D. Harper-Hoeber, $7.50. 
A discussion of the problem of mental ill- 
ness by a prominent psychiatrist (the author 
is a staff member of the Chicago Institute 
of Psychoanalysis and is Professor of Psy- 
chiatry at the Medical Center of the State 
University of New York) which questions 
the validity of the concept of illness in 
much that psychiatrists today call mental 
illness. The author maintains that the psy- 
chiatrists’ loose way of using this term 
frequently results in an incorrect approach, 
social as well as therapeutic, to the prob- 
lem of mental illness and urges that patients 
must accept the moral responsibility for their 
own action. 


THE PSYCHOLGGY OF RELIGION. By Robert 
H. Thouless. Cambridge Univ. Press, $1.75. 
A paperback edition of an older classic first 
published in 1923, consisting of the sub- 
stance of lectures delivered to ordination can- 
didates at Cambridge University, discussing 
and analyzing in a non-technical, direct and 
simple manner the basic concepts of the psy- 
chology of religion. 


CLASSICS IN PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by Thorne 
Shipley. Philosophical Library, $20.00. A 
series of selected articles and excerpts by the 
most authoritative psychologists and psychi- 
atrists of the past 150 years. The articles 
vividly describe most of the major schools of 
psychology and psychiatry, such as the 
Freudian, Jungian, Gestalt, behaviorist, as 
well as the more academic approaches of 
learned behavior, social and genetic psy- 
chology, animal, etc. Among the authors in- 
cluded are Wundt, von Helmholtz, James, 
Titchener, Pinel, Charcot, Bleuler, Krae- 
pelin, Rush, Sakel, Jackson, Freud, Adler, 
Jung, Pavlov, Watson, Binet, Rorschach, 
Wertheimer, Kohler, Koffka, and Mc- 
Dougall. 











FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY for dis- 
play and distribution at forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars. Because of the number of requests 
we receive for these, it is necessary to 
limit the quantity to a maximum of 50 
copies. A postcard with your name and 
address will receive immediate attention. 
Please allow at least ten days for postal 
delivery. (While this is not required, it 
nal tee helpful if the approximate cost 
of postage were included with the re- 
quest.) 
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(Continued from page 6) 


interest was deepened even more as he 
studied intensively at Merrill-Palmer 
Institute of Family Life and Human 
Development in the area of marriage 
counseling. Later he took his Doctorate 
in Education in the Family Life Edu- 
cation Department of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. During this 
time he served with the Y.M.C.A. as 
a counselor to students at New York 
University College of Medicine. Not 
satisfied with just doing what was re- 
quired of him, Denton used his sum- 
mers for additional study at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and the Institute on Al- 
coholism of Columbia University. He 
combines better than most people in- 
tense academic concern with the clini- 
cal care of people in stress situations. 

Denton is a member of the National 
Council of Family Relations and the 
American Association of Marriage 
Counselors. He has served as a Visit- 
ing Professor at William Jewell Col- 
lege, Parent Education leader of the 
Department of Family Life of the Kan- 
sas City Public Schools, and Pre- 
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marital Counselor of the Planned Par- 
enthood Service of that city. His 
specialized preparation has focused in 
his research project at Teacher’s Col- 
lege in which he studied for the first 
time, to my knowledge, the role atti- 
tudes of the minister’s wife from a 
scientific point of view. This was com- 
pleted in 1958. This project, along 
with further research, has culminated 
in a book he has written, The Role Of 
The Minister's Wife, scheduled to be 
published in the spring of 1962. Con- 
sequently, he is eminently qualified to 
edit the issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
on this subject. 

His own happy home life with an 
equally well-prepared wife and _ their 
two children, a son, five, and a daugh- 
ter, two, has provided him with 
strength and inspiration to accomplish 
the many things he has in the rapid way 
that he has. Both he and Mrs. Denton 
are natives of Arkansas, graduates of 
Ouachita Baptist College, and those 
who know them are quickly aware that 
many good things have, and will, come 
from Arkansas! 

-——WayneE E. Oates 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AND 
THE PASTOR’S WIFE 


(Continued from page 45) 


people. What has been done to help 
them seems to have emerged on a “hit 
or miss” basis. The research of William 
Douglas, Wallace Denton, and others 
in this area should remedy this in time. 
Until then, we have much to learn from 
each other. This much is certain to the 
writers of this paper: we need to be- 
come seriously interested in this area 
of seminary life for, unless we do, what 
is now a concern for many may become 
a problem for all. 





A good marriage is one in which each appoints the other guardian of his 
solitude.—RILKE 
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GUARD 
YOUR 





MULTIPLE 


HEALTH! VITOMINS #99 wane 


... take 


Lack of proper nutrition from your diet 
can hamper your enjoyment of living. Now 
is the time to fortify yourself against that 
tired feeling so many people experience after 
a strenuous season. By taking VITOMINS 
#22, you help to guard against that tired, 
run-down feeling that often results from food 
deficiencies. Prepared in accordance with 
the strict specifications of the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration, VITOMINS #22 give 
you a vital dietary supplement because they 
contain the important combination of essen- 
tial vitamins AND the minerals that contrib- 
ute to healthy blood, bone and tissue—all in 
ONE easy-to-take tablet. 


Just one VITOMINS #22 tablet a day can 
help you to overcome serious food defi- 
ciencies - . . help you secure the normal nu- 
tritional supplements to guard your health 
all the year ‘round. Buy direct from 
VITOMINS #22 and SAVE at these amaz- 
ingly low prices. 


Read the accompanying list of the con- 
tents of VITOMINS #22 and see why 
VITOMINS #22 give exceptional value. No 
wonder we don’t hesitate to offer you a 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE of satisfac- 
tion. Fill out and mail the coupon without 
delay. 
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EACH TABLET CONTAINS: 
ee, 5000 U 











Vitamin D ..... 500 U. 
Thiamine HCi “ 3 mg. 
Riboflavin _.... ... 2.4 mg. 
Pyridoxin HCI. 0.5 mg 
Vitamin Bis Activity mies 2 meg 
Niacinamide .................... 20 mg. 200% 
a 0.4 1.U. 
Ascorbi 30 mg. 100% 
Menadione ...................... 0.2 mg. 
ee 2 mg. 
d. Cale. Pantoth 3 mg 
..., aes es 5 mg. 
Citrus Bioflavanoid _...... 5 mg. 
Ferrous Sulphate ............ 34 mg. 100% 
Copper Sulphate ............ 0.1 mg 
Magnesium Sulphate .... 5 mg. 
Manganese Sulphate ...... 1.0 mg 
Potassium Sulphate _....... 3.0 mg. 
Calcium from Di Calcium 

Phosphate .................. Se mg 13%, 
Paguaianens from Di 

Calcium Phosphate ..... . me. 10 “» 
Zinc Sul ees 


DONTE ” CHEMICAL ‘COMPANY 
80 Allenwood Road 
Great Neck, New York 


Please send me VITOMINS #22 a; 
checked below: 





30 tablets... $2.00 ( ) 
60 tablets ............ 3.00 ( ) 
100 tablets ............ 4.00 ( ) 
250 tablets _........ 8.00 ( ) 
NE os tui’ «acd Siw we win eiwie hceareuters 
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Pastoral Psychology Book Aube 


Jotn Yow! and receive free of charge ... 


A Psychology 
for Preaching 


By Epcar M. Jackson 
(Bookstore Price $3.50) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


T HIS is an important book, and it is difficult to imagine any preache 

whose sermons would not be improved by the careful reading of 

On one side is the old tradition of authoritative preaching, says th 
author, and on the other are the new techniques of intimate personal 
counseling, with all the insights that modern psychology has contributed. 
These two central functions of the minister cannot be left “contradictory 
and antithetical,” the author maintains, but rather public Meee in 
general and preaching in particular can be rewardingly guided and em 


riched by the new psychology. 


The major effect of this on the author’s idea of preaching is evident: 
the purpose of a sermon is to come to grips with the real problems of 


real people. 


The insights of the new psychology involved in personal counse 
can add immeasurably to the preacher's power; and his preaching, using 
the matrix of a worshipping congregation, can gain a penetrating quality 
so closely akin to personal counseling that its effect is much the same 
This is what Dr. Jackson is driving at, and he has written a thoughtful, 
perceptive, well-balanced, and informing book. 


Become A Member of 


How You Can 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
each month you will receive your compli- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin de- 
scribing the new Selections. Dividend- 
Books and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you have purchased two 
Selections, you will receive a Dividend 
Book absolutely FREE (usually worth 
$3.00 or more). Special Dividends, plus 
the regular ones and other benefits, al) 
serve to reduce the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and specia) Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selec- 
tions and other money-saving privileges 
will save you up to 50% on the cost of 
your books. Take advantage of this op- 
portunity now! 








SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB! 
MANHASSET, NEW YORK PP-1261 6 


Please enroll me as a member of Pastorat & 
PsycHotocy Book Cius for one year and? 
send me, by return mail, 

CHARGE, a copy of A Psychology for 
Preaching. I will receive advance notice of 
each month’s Club Selection, so that I may 
notify you if I do not want it. I am not re 
quired to purchase any minimum number of 
books in any period of time, but if I should 
decide to accept Club Selections, I am te 
panes a free Dividend Book for each two I 
uy. 











